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“So you’re engaged. Good work, old 
man! Is she pretty?” 

“Pretty! Say, if that girl ran for the 
presidency of the United States there 
wouldn’t be a woman vote for her.’—Chi- 
cago Examiner. 


She—I hear that you lost your valuable 
dog,.Mr. Dudley. : 

He—Ya-as, in a railway accident. I was 
saved, but the dawg was killed. 
» She (shocked)—Goodness! What a pity! 
—Chicago Journal. 

“I think,” said Dr. Smith, “that bad cooks 
supply us with haif our patients.” 

“That’s a fact,” said old Dr. Brown. 
“And good cooks supply us with the other 
50 per cent.” 


“We want an alert office boy.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the applicant for a job. 

“Are you alert?” 

“No, sir. I’m Aleck.”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 

“Your face is no longer flushed with 
drink.” 

“No,” replied Uncle Bill Bottletop. “When 
they proclaimed prohibition I turned pale 
and never got over it.”—-Washington Star. 


Mr. Broke—I can’t raise $5; that’s all 
there is to it! I received a notice from my 
bank this morning that I had overdrawn. 

Mrs. Broke—Well, try some other bank. 
They can’t all be overdrawn. 

Mistress—If you want eggs to keep they 
must be laid in a cool place. 

Bridget—Oi’ll mintion it to the hens at 

yanst, mum. 


The head of a coal firm, irritated beyond 
endurance at a driver’s blunder, told the 
man to go to the office and get his pay and 
not come back. “You are so confounded 
thick-headed you can’t learn anything!” he 
shouted. 

“Begorra,” answered the driver, “I learn- 
ed wan thing since I’ve been with ye!” 

“What’s that?” snapped the other. 

“That sivinteen hundred pounds make a 
ton.”—Success. 


b 


“It’s time, Charles, that we thought of 
getting Hilda married; she is 18.” 

“Oh, let her wait till the right sort of 
man comes along.” 

“What nonsense! I never waited for the 
right sort of man.” 

“Eben, they haven’t sent you this month’s 
number of that magazine that you sub- 
scribed to.” 

“Maybe they’re sore, Nancy.+ You know 
I ain’t half read the last one yet.”—Judge. 


Scientists say that sleeping outdoors 
makes one beautiful. At last! Now we 
know how to account for the hobo’s charm- 
ing appearance.—Sun Dial. 


“Mummy, isn’t that monkey like Uncle 
George?” 

“Hush, darling, you mustn’t say things 
like that!” 

“But the monkey can’t understand, can 
he, mummy ?” 





Subscriber—This book is quite damp. 
Librarian—Yes; the girls cry so much 
over it we simply can’t keep it dry. 


Johnson had been prosecuted for a rather 
doubtful offense. 

“Jim Johnson,” said the judge, in his 
severest tones, “ the jury have taken a very 
lenient view of the case. You have had a 
very narrow escape and it should be a 


life-long warning to you. After this you 
ought to keep away from bad company.” 

“Yes, yer lordship.” replied Johnson. “Ye 
won’t find me here again in a hurry.” 


History Lecturer—Can any of you tell me 
what makes the Tower of Pisa lean? 

Corpulent Lady—I don’t know, or I would 
take some myself.—London Opinion. 


Rub—What is the best word you can give, 
descriptive of violent action? 

Dub—Home-brew !—Showme. 

“Do you think they approved of my 
sermon?” asked the newly appointed rec- 
tor, hopeful that he had made a good im- 
pression. 

“Yes. I think so,” replied his wife; “they 
were all nodding.” 


A gentleman having business with a 
back-country farmer inquired of the farm- 
er’s boy where the old man was to be found, 
“He’s out in the pig-pen doctoring a sick 
shoat,” replied the boy, and added as an 
illuminating after-thought, “Pop’s the one 
with a hat on.”—Christian Intelligencer. 





“tow 1S THE >” 
~\ “ PATIENTS MEART Action! 


“ Sprenpip Doctor! He's Proposep Twice THis Morninc! ” 


Returning to Normal.—Washington News. 

An old man was walking along a road one 
night, when he was confronted by a burly 
stranger. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“We're going to ’ave a game of put and 
take, mate,” replied the stranger. 

“Put and take!” gasped the old man 
shivering with fright. 

“Yus,” said the burly one. “You put yer 
‘ands up and I'll take yer watch !”—London 
Tit-Bits. 





“Oh, mother,” wailed the bride, “Jack 
doesn’t love me any more!” 

“What has he done?” 

“There was only one cigarette left ‘n 
the house when we came home from the 
dance last night and he t-t-took it and 
s-s-smoked it himself.”—Legion Weekly. 


Visitor—Are your children doing any- 
thing for you in this your last. illness? 

Old Man—Oh, yes; they are keeping up 
my life insurance——Western Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

Heck—Have you decided what you are 
going to call the baby? 

Peck—Yes; I’m going to call him what- 
ever my wife names him.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“Your husband is a great home-lover, 
isn’t he?” 

“Yes, especially on the evenings when 
we're invited out together.” 


“These men were blocking traffic, Your 
Honor, while they had an argument.” 

“Were they in an altercation?” 

“No, Your Honor, they were in a Ford.” 


“My memory is excellent,” said Smith, 
“but there are three things I can never 





remember—I can’t remember names, I can’t 
remember faces, and I can’t remember—| 
forget the third thing.” 


FUN WITH THE MEDICOS 


“You run your car very fast through the 
streets,” said the friend to the doctor. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I’m always in a hurry. 
and besides when things are dull, I often 
pick up one or two cases on the way.’ 
London Ideas. 





Student (to surgeon)—What did you 
rate on that man for? 
Surgeon—Two hundred and fifty dollars 
Student—Yes, but I mean what did 
man have? 

Surgeon—Two hundred and fifty doll 
—Boston Globe. 


e 
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Patient (receiving bill,—Good Hea 
doctor, have J] been as near death as t 
—Humbug. 





“Doctor, is it absolutely necessary to 
operate on me?” 
“N-no;. but it’s customary.”—Toledo 


Blade. 


Patient—Great Scott, doctor! What an 
awful bill for only one week’s treatment! 
Doctor—My dear fellow, if you knew 
what an interesting case yours was, and 
how strongly I was tempted to let it 
a post-mortem, you wouldn’t grumble at 
a bill three times as big as this! 





THE MARRIAGE PROBLEM 


An Indian named Man-Afraid-of-Nothing 
married a white- woman in Montana not 
long ago, and in one week after the wed- 
ding he applied to his tribe to have his 
name changed.—Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. Naggly—I suppose. if I were to die 
tomorrow you’d marry some other woman 


immediately ! 
Mr. Naggly—Not right away. I'd take a 
rest first. 





Barber—Shall I part your hair so that 
your bald spot is not in evidence? 

Customer—By no means. I am _ suing 
my wife for divorce and that bald spot |s 
part of the evidence—New York Sun. 








“Who is the wisest man mentioned in the 
Scriptures?” asked a teacher of one ot 
Sunday-school class. 

“Paul,” exclair.ed the little fellow, 
fidently. 

“Oh, no, Johnnie; Paul was a very good 
man, but Solomon is mentioned as the 
wisest man.” 

“Well, my father says Paul was 
wisest man, because he never married. 1 
I think my father ought to know,” rep!icd 
the boy, emphatically. 


SLUMBER SONG 


The days are cold, the nights are lo 
The north wind sings a doleful song: 
Then hush again upon my breast 
All merry things are now at rest 
Save thee, my pretty love! 


The kitten sleeps upon the hearth. 
The crickets long have ceased their mirt 
There’s nothing stirring in the hou 
Save one wee, hungry, nibbling mous 

Then why so busy thou? 


Nay, start not at that sparkling light: 
*Tis but the moon that shines so bri: 


On the window pane be-dropped with r2'", 


Then, little darling, sleep again, 
And wake when it is light. 
—William Wadswor 
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Aiine new $60,000 press is being specially made to print the Pathfinder. This press will fasten the paper together 
securely with wire staples, in place of the present unsatisfactory pasting. Other improvements are also in store. 
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The Pyramids as Monuments, and How They Were Constructed 


ROM time immemorial man has 
F erected monuments to his own 

greatness. He has constructed gi- 
ant bridges; he has raised huge towers; 
he has piled up great mounds of earth; 
he has built wonderful cities, hanging 
girdens, mausoleums and statues. But 
no monument of man’s raising equals 
the greatness and grandeur of the pyra- 
mids of Egypt—the tombs-of monarchs 
of long ago. These pyramids, over 70 
in number, are on the edge of the 
L\bian desert, beginning near Cairo 
and extending to the south about 25 
miles. Various opinions have been 
held as to the cause of their erection, 
but in recent years it has been proved 
that they were designed as sepulchral 
chambers for the kings who flourished 
thousands of years before Christ. The 
first act of an Egyptian king was to be- 
gin the preparation of his “future 
abode,” and he made it as solid and 
secure as possible. As a result we find 
the pyramids—a practically solid mass 
of masonry—counted as one of the 
“seven wonders of the world.” “How 
were the pyramids built?” is an an- 
cient question. Its answer has con- 
sisted in references to the vast num- 
| 
I 


vr Of slaves employed in the work. 
t we must seek further in order to 
ount for the ability of the Egyptians 
fo perform the tasks they did. They 
must have had some sort of engineer- 
apparatus, or the labor of their 
nunberless slaves would not have 
amounted to anything. Herodotus, the 
Greek historian, records that it took 
100,000 workmen 40 years to build the 
great pyramid at Gizeh, 10 years of 
ich avere spent- in constructing a 
(way from the quarry for the trans- 
portation of the stones. This pyramid 
is said to contain 2,300,000 blocks of 
stone. While it may be that these fig- 
ures are somewhat exaggerated, the la- 
bor of constructing such an enormous 
uss Of masonry must have been far 
greater than we usually conceive, for 
{ Egyptians had no elaborate me- 


chunical devices to help them; only 
Sicdges, ropes and unlimited man- 
er. The best known pyramids are 


| 
the group at Gizeh, five miles across 
the Nile from Cairo. Of these the larg- 


and most famous is the “great pyr- 
d” of Cheops, who reigned about 
This pyramid, referred to 
ve, covers 13 acres of ground and 
480 feet high and 756 feet 
(Measurements 


) B. GC. 


is ibout 


re at the base. 


differ somewhat.) Its surface was once 
smooth and polished but now it pre- 
sents a series of steps averaging about 
three feet high. The top, which was 
once a sharp apex, is now flat and 
about 30 feet square. Travelers have 
no difficulty in making the ascent with 
the aid of the Bedouin guides, who act 
as boosters and pullers, and are re- 
warded by a wonderful view of the 
fertile valley of the Nile on one side 
and the great desert on the other. The 
construction of all the pyramids is 
practically the same, The first thing 
done was to hollow out an inclined 
shaft in the solid rock and at a suit- 
able depth to excavate a chamber. Over 
this chamber a _ structure of square 
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blocks was placed, leaving the mouth 
of the shaft open. As long as the mon- 
arch lived, additions to the pile were 
made, so that at his death it was only 


necessary to smooth the face of the 
tapering mound. Consequently, the 


longer the king lived, the larger his 
monument grew. The pyramids are 
made chiefly of limestone quarried 
from the near-by hills. The masonry 
equals that of the present time, and 
additional protection was _ provided 
against destruction by time and the ele- 
ments by placing the stones halfway 
over ore another, like a flight of stairs. 
Over this basic structure was placed a 
veneer or casing of granite taken from 
quarries a great distance from the pyr- 
amids. These blocks of handsome 
black and red granite were placed on 
the “steps” and then cut to a flat or 
even surface. Only small portions of 
this granite facing now remain, as it 
was stripped from its place and used in 





building Cairo and’ various mosques 
and temples. The sides of the pyra- 
mids face the cardinal points of the 
compass and an opening on the north 
side admits entrance to the interior. 
This opening is small and the descent 
to the inner chamber is quite difficult. 
The tribe of Bedouins who have long 
claimed to be the “guardians of the 
pyramids” and who exact “backsheesh” 
or hold-up money from everyone who 
visits the place, insist on acting as 
guides, but the accounts they give of 
the pyramids are not reliable. The 
passageway is constructed so that it 
points, in a general way, to the north 
star} that is, a person standing at the 
lower end, in the interior chamber, far 
within and underneath the pyramid, is 
able to see the star that practically 
marks the celestial north pole. This 
star now is the one known as Polaris 
or the North star. Astronomers have 
proved that the earth wobbles, like 
a spinning top, so that the north 
pole, as indicated in- the heavens, 
is making a circle. It takes the 
pole over 26,000 years to complete one 
turn of this circle. In 3000 years there- 
fore the pole would make a change 
amounting to about one-eighth of a 
circle, or 45 degrees. The story often 
told is that at the time when the great 
pyramid was built, the passageway 
pointed exactly to a much bigger star 
which was then the North star. This 
is not a scientific fact, however. Three 
thousand years ago the celestial pole 
was at a point at least five degrees 
from any conspicuous star. It is quite 
likely, still, that the passageway was 
deliberately planned so as to point to 
the celestial pole, as nearly as the as- 
tronomers of that early day could lo- 
cate it. The stones used in building 
these mammoth monuments are of re- 
markable size. Some of them weigh as 
much as 50 tons, and they have caused 
much speculation as to the means used 
in moving them to their present posi- 
tion. Scientists and engineers have 
puzzled themselves over it and scores 
of theories have been advanced; thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent in re- 
search and investigation, but even now 
nothing is proved and all rests on con- 
jecture. Ctrtain present-day engineers 
hold the theory that the pyramids were 
built as indicated in the illustration. 
They explain that the structure was 
completed as the work progressed up- 


_ ward and the gigantic stones were 
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pulled up the smooth surface by cables 
which passed over the top of the pyra- 
mid. A smooth stone with a groove 
may have served as a pulley, and thou- 
sands of slaves drew on the rope. An- 
other idea is that inclines built spirally 
around the sides of the pyramid were 
used for dragging up*the blocks. When 
the pyramid was completed this ramp 
or scaffolding was torn down. It has 
been suggested by a St. Louis architect 
that this ramp was left in the masonry 
and filled in after the main mass was 
completed. 

Still another possible method of lift- 
ing is described by Dr. C. S. Fisher of 
Pennsylvania university, who recently 
returned from Egypt where he spent 
six years trying to discover how the 
Egyptians managed without the aid of 
modern lifting equipment. This meth- 
od, which he says has long been known 
to Egyptologists, is the “rocker device” 
--a platform mounted on rockers. One 
end was tilted down and by means of 
wedges and levers the block of stone 
to be lifted was transferred to this end. 
Levers were then inserted in the other 
end, which was pressed down by man 
power until the stone had been lifted as 
high as possible; then that end was 
blocked up. This process of rocking or 
jacking upward was repeated over and 
over until the desired height ‘thad_been 
reached. While this process entailed 
the outlay of an enormous amount of 
labor, that was a plentiful commodity 
in those days and the method was a 
great saving in material over the in- 
clined plane. The rocker method is 
the latest theory put forward and is be- 
lieved by many to be the most plausi- 
ble explanation. 

It has been said that no rope could 
have been made strong enough to with- 
stand the terrific wear that would have 
been caused if such great blocks of 
stone were hauled into place by means 
of inclined planees. The ancient ruins 
in Greece however have revealed some 
of the tricks of the trade that the en- 
gineers of that age made use of. For 
instance many big stones were found 
having a deep U-shaped groove cut in 
their under surface, as shown in the 
accompanying sketch. For a long time 
no-one could explain the meaning of 
these grooves, for they did not show in 
the finished building. Then someone 
discovered the clue. The groove was 
made in the bottom surface of the block 
so that it would hold a loop of rope. 
By pulling on the rope, the block could 
then be dragged up an earth incline, 
and still the rope would be protected 
from wear by friction. After the block 
was pulled into its final resting place, 
the rope would simply be drawn out, 
ready to handle the next block. 

It must not be thought that Egypt 
holds a monopoly on this style of archi- 
tecture, for pyramids are to be found in 
many parts of the Old and New World, 
including Assyria, China, India, Greece, 
Italy and Mexico. The remains of those 
in Mexico, dating from _ prehistoric 
times, rival in size those of Egypt, but 
they are much inferior in architecture 
and construction. Like those of Egypt, 
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the four sides face the cardinal points. 
The largest covers 50 acres and is near 
the town of Teotihuacan. Others found 
elsewhere in Mexico are better pre- 
served and more skillfully made but 
lack the colossal magnitude of the for- 
mer. These pyramids, scattered so 
widely over the globe and all built on 
the same plan, are positive proof that 
the ancient culture was not confined 
to any one continent but that it was 
worldwide. So that Columbus, or who- 
ever it was that discovered America, 
merely rediscovered a continent that 
must have been well known thousands 
of years before. 


Uncle Sam Balances His Books 


The government begins its “fiscal 
year” with July 1, because things are 
comparatively dull at this season, and 
anyway the year logically starts at this 
point rather than Jan. 1. The old crop 
year practically ends with June and 
the new crops begin to appear on the 
market in July. Appropriations by 
congress for government expenditures 
usually start with July 1. This is gen- 
erally considered the turning-point in 
the business and financial year. 

The treasury department at the close 
of the fiscal year made a better showing 
than was expected. It had been assum- 
ed that there would be a distinct deficit, 
as the government now gets very little 
revenue from the sale of liquors, and 
the income and profits taxes fell off 
over a billion during the year, being 
reduced to about two billion. Never- 
theless the treasury wound up the year 
with a surplus of $314,000,000. Cus- 
toms receipts helped to swell the in- 
come; they totaled $356,000,000, which 
was the biggest total in all the 133 years 
of existence of the service; the next 
largest was in 1910. Taxes have been 
reduced, so far as the general public 
are concerned. 

The increase from customs is due to 
the heavy importations from Germany 
and other foreign countries. In one 
way it is a bad sign when we buy so 
largely from abroad, but as the other 
countries all owe us vast sums of mon- 
ey and as we now have most of the 
gold and they have little or no cash 
the only way they can pay us is to send 
us their products. This helps us and 
helps them, for world trade has to be 
reciprocal. Our exports are also show- 
ing a healthy increase, and there will 
be a boom as soon as the workers get 
over the idea that they can gain more 
by striking for war wages than they 
can by working and producing. 

Of course there is a good deal of jug- 
gling in the treasury bookkeeping, as in 
all bookkeeping. Secretary of the 


Treasury Mellon is undoubtedly one of 
the ablest men who was ever put in 
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charge of our treasury department. He 
is a quiet little business man, and not 
politician. He knows what sound {-. 
nances require and he is doing every. 
thing possible to get the governmen} 
out of the terrible hole it got into dur. 
ing the war, when our national debt 
was boosted from a billion to over 28 
billions in a few months. Outlays have 
been cut down wherever posible and 
whereas two years ago they were $6. 
500,000,000, and a year ago they were 
$5,500,000,000, last year they were less 
than $4,000,000,000. But this is four 
times the annual cost of the govern. 
ment before the war, and it is impos. 
sible to pare the expenses down much 
more, as everyone fights economy when 
it affects him. 

It may be that there is some juggling 
of figures in the treasury statements, 
No doubt a lot of war materials have 
been sold at a huge loss and the pro- 
ceeds have been counted as “income”: 
and no doubt some of the debt has been 
“paid” by issuing new securities. But 
gradually the interest rates paid by the 
government on loans are being reduced, 
and things are growing steadily better. 
Liberty bonds have gone to par or 
above, and this means that government 
credit is rising. 


Red Cross European Relief Ends 

There is no longer any need for 
American relief in Europe according to 
Dr. Ross Hill, director of foreign oper- 
ations for the American Red Cross. 
The national organization has just clos- 
ed its accounts in Europe after having 
spent $400,000,000 in furnishing food, 
clothing and medical supplies to strick- 
en countries. “The Anierican people,” 
says Dr. Hill, “may well feel proud of 
their achievements in restoring the 
health and morale of the distressed 
populations of Europe.” Every country 
in which the Red Cross functioned re- 
quested that a certain personnel be per- 
mitted to remain temporarily in advis- 
ory capacities in order to make more 
certain the continuance of Red Cross 
work by the countries themselves. 


Convict Kuklux Klansman 
J. H. Vitelle, former “exalted cyclops” 
of the Kuklux Klan at Taft, Cal., was 
leader of a gang of hooded and masked 
men who assaulted and flogged Dr. D. 
R. Mason, and the jury conviéted him 
on a charge of violent assault. Los 


’ Angeles has adopted an ordinance for- 


bidding public gatherings of masked 
persons. A three weeks investigalioll 
of Kuklux night-riding by a grand jury 
at Phoenix, Ariz., was almost without! 
results, as most of the witnesses pro 
fessed that they couldn’t remember 
anything. The Democrats of Nevada in 
state convention adopted resolutions 
strongly denouncing the Klan. 

Before the Florida bar association 
U. S. Judge Clayton assailed the whole 
Klan idea and declared that “there is 00 
place for an invisible empire with? 
the United States.” If there are wronss 
to be righted, the people should righ! 
them by open. and lawful methods, b¢ 
said. An investigation in Texas showed 
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that the Klansmen, in carrying out their 
plans, had even stolen private tele- 
grams. The Klansmen in many places 
have claimed that their movement is 
backed by the Masons. This claim has 
aroused much indignation in Masonic 
circles. In some places members have 
been warned by the Masonic officers 
that they must resign from one organi- 
gation or the other. 


Urge Better Pay for Rural Teachers 


Inadequate teachers’ salaries are the 
biggest handicap with which the public 
school system has to contend, accord- 
ing to reports read at the annual con- 
vention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Boston. This “scarcely a 
living wage” is blamed by Miss Charl 
0. Williams, of Memphis, retiring presi- 
dent of the organization, for driving 
prospective teachers into other walks 
of life, thereby causing a shortage of 
80,000 teachers. She said that fewer 
college graduates are entering the pro- 
fession and the low pay in many cases 
only attracts teachers of an inferior 
srade. However, she remarked that 
there is now a strong movement toward 
fixing increases of salary not on length 
of tenure, but on the extent and nature 
of the teacher’s preparation for school 
work, 

Miss Minnie Neilson, superintendent 
of North Dakota’s schools, pleaded for 
better education for the rural districts. 
She said the country people are no 
longer satisfied with an education in- 
ferior to that offered in the city. Dif- 
ference in salaries between city and 
rural teachers, she said, caused the best 
teachers to be drawn to the city schools. 
Passage of the Towner-Sterling bill 
would improve rural education in the 
opinion of John Simms, president of the 
Wisconsin state normal school. The 
proposed law would distribute $15,000,- 
(00 among the states for better prep- 
aration of rural teachers, and $50,000,- 
(00 for equalizing educational opportu- 
nities. The organization went on rec- 
ord as favoring the bill. 

Abolition of small district schools 
and the substitution of a county unit 
system was recommended by Miss Ag- 
nes Samuelson, superintendent of the 
Page county, Iowa, schools. Only by 
such a plan will the country school be 
able to compete with the city system, 
she said, Miss Samuelson contended 
that the county unit plan means busi- 
ness efficiency, better supervision and 
other benefits through consolidation. 
She deplored the fact that some county 
school superintendents are political ap- 
pointees and have no special education- 
al qualifications, 

Equal education opportunities was 
declared by Secretary of State Hughes 
to be the American ideal. He urged de- 
Vclopment of the vocational training 
idea for the benefit of people of slender 
advantages. He recommended substitu- 
tion of a few “fundamental substantial 
Studies” in place of special and “bewil- 
dering”? ones. To most persons, he 
Suid, a “college education may mean lit- 
tle or nothing.” He called attention to 
the fact that of 25,000,000 children of 
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school age in the country only 10,000,- 
000 attend school regularly, 

Will Hays, president of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, pledged the aid of the movie 
industry in advancing public education. 
He said there was a big demand for 
pictures that are “scientifically, psycho- 
logically and pedagogically sound.” U. 
S. Commissioner of Education Tigert 
told how the government is helping 
develop rural schools. The association 
adopted a resolution calling for urgent 
action by teachers of every state to ob- 
tain pension systems where such sys- 
tems do not exist. William B. Owen, of 
Chicago, was chosen new president of 
the association, 





Strikes Paralyze the Country 


The declared policy of the labor 
unions, to “hold all the gains they made 
during the war” and not accept any 
share of the deflation, is being very 
successfully carried out. One-third of 
all union members are now out of 
work, because of either strikes or lock- 
outs. The ones who keep at work have 
to pay heavy dues to help the idle ones 
to live. The greatest strike of coal 





miners in history began on April fool’s 
day, and it still refuses to be settled. 
President Harding talked the whole 
coal situation over with John L. Lewis, 
head of the United Mine workers, and 
later he called a conference of the coal 
operators and coal workers. But this 
conference resulted in a deadlock, as 
neither side would compromise. 
Meantime a nation-wide strike of cer- 
tain classes of railroad men was put in 
effect. The railroad labor board which 
was created for the very purpose of 
securing justice for all concerned, in- 
cluding the public, has ordered certain 
wage reductions, but the unions bolted 
and quit. B. M. Jewell, head of the rail- 
way employees branch of the Federa- 
tion of Labor, took the stand that the 
unions did not have to obey the law. 
There have been many violent clashes 
between railroad guards and troops 
on the one side and strikers and sym- 
pathizers on the other. A number of 
persons have been killed and many 
others injured. Sabotage causing mil- 
lions of dollars of damage has been 
done. Numerous men who stayed at 
work or took the jobs thrown up by 
the strikers have been waylaid and 
beaten, and some killed. Union mem- 
bers refused to do any work that the 
strikers formerly did, or to help keep 
things going, so that in many cases 
train service has been stopped. The 
union leaders believe that the strike 
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can be won by making the public suffer. 

President Harding finally issued a 
proclamation stating that some of the 
railroad workers and some of the rail- 
road operators had refused to abide by 
the law, and that the time had come 
when the government must insist, with 
all its power, on law and order being 
preserved: and transportation not be- 
ing interfered with. Special warning 
was given against any stoppage of the 
mails or any intimidation of those who 
have “an indisputable right to work.” 
All authorities and private citizens were 
urged to aid in the work of maintain- 
ing “those operations which are essen- 
tial to life and liberty.” 


Harding for Harmony and Lesc Discord 

Too many politicians try to advance 
themselves instead of working for the 
public good, President Harding told 
the Columbus Glee Club, at Columbus, 
Ohio. This club is credited with sing- 
ing Mr. Harding into nomination at the 
Chicago convention. He was guest of 
honor at the club’s 50th anniversary. 
In an impromptu address, President 
Harding said party spirit was a big 
factor in all organization work. He 
rapped egotistical and selfish officials 
and likened harmony in politics to har- 
mony in the glee club. Without it, he 
said, the club couldn’ sing “worth a 
continental.” 

“If it took the slant that some poli- 
ticians are taking now-a-days,” com- 
mented the president, “the sopranos 
would demand special consideration 
because they sing soprano; altos would 
demand special consideration for their 
work because they sing alto; tenors 
and bass likewise. There would not 
be any harmony in the Glee club, and 
there would soon be no Glee club. The 
trouble in public life is that basses in- 


sist on attracting attention to them- 
selves instead of singing for public 


good and party good. I don’t care to 
be soloist because I am president, but 
somebody has to do the directing. If 


- men were not willing to sing to meas- 


ure and score and the director’s plan 
of harmony, there wouldn’t be much 
singing.” 

He also again hit those who seek 
domination of the nation by political 
or other groups. “There can be no 
domination but the will of the Ameri- 
can people as expressed in the laws of 
the land,” he said. 





A GREAT COUNTRY 

This is a great country: The alien comes 
here today and, speaking in a relative 
sense, tomorrow he owns his own home 
and is independently well off. Have you 
ever stopped to wonder why it is so few, if 
any, Americans want to give up their homes 
in this country and try to mend their for- 
tunes in the Old World? The answer is 
simple enough. The Old World offers 
nothing to the New World, to the point 
of desiring to go to Europe and shape a 
career. European careers already are shap- 
ed, fortunes are made, traditions are heavy 
and continue to prevail. It is only in the 
United States, land of opportunity and 
happy surprises, that youth has that capa- 
city to expand as it desires to do.—Dayton 
News. 
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HE senate is proving every day 
that Gen. Hancock was right 
when he called the tariff a local 

issue. Proof came thick and fast dur- 
ing the consideration of the agricul- 
tural schedule, verifying the declaration 
of Senator Edge of N. J. that “apparent- 
ly it is not very difficult for an ardent 
free trader to become a shouting pro- 
tectionist ‘* local interests are affected.” 

On the rice :chedule the finance com- 
mittee had amended the house rate by 
reducing it from one cent a pound to 
3/8 of a cent. Chairman McCumber, 
however, asked that the house rate be 
restored. Senator Ransdell of La., Dem., 
demanded higher protection, and he 
gave the whole history of the develop- 
ment of rice-growing in this country 
from the time the first seed was smug- 
gled in from Japan. When the ques- 
tion came to a vote eight Democrats 
voted with the Republicans for the 
higher rate while 11 Democrats and 
Senator LaFollette voted to retain the 
committee reduction. The same divi- 
sion of Democrats was shown again on 
the peanut schedule. Nine Democrats 
voted with the Republicans to raise the 
rate on shelled peanuts from 1% cents 
to four cents a’pound, and correspond- 
ingly higher rates on peanuts in other 
forms. Senator Robinson of Ark. could 
not resist characterizing the action of 
the finance committee in first reducing 
the rates and then agreeing to their 
being raised again as “playing peanut 
politics.” 

The powerful agricultural tariff bloc 
under the leadership of Senator Good- 
ing of Idaho went down to defeat on 
the soya bean. With the support of 
several Democrats an attempt was made 
to raise the rate on this article from 
the committee’s figures of 4/10 of a 
cent a pound to 11/2 cents, but the 
result was a tie vote, 28 to 28, and the 
committe rate stood. The bloc went 
to the floor again in its fight to make 
dutiable imported vegetables oils used 
in the manufacture of non-edible pro- 
ducts. The committee’s action in put- 
ting them on the free list was accepted, 
33 to 24. The senate then approved 
rates of three cents a pound on cotton- 
seed oil and four cents a pound on 
peanut and cocoanut oil where such 
oils enter into the manufacture of edible 
commodities. 

Senator Gooding read a letter sent 
out by clothing manufacturers to the 
effect that the proposed duty of 33 
cents a pound on raw wool would in- 
crease the price of a suit of clothes $4. 
He declared that if the statement was 
true every wool dealer and every manu- 
facturer of clothing was a profiteer and 
a crook, and if not true the man who 
circ ulated the statement should be pro- 
secuted as a criminal. Senator Iodge 
said the wool rate proposed was eight 
cents lower than the one now in force, 
while Senator Willis of Ohio pointed 
out that the total amount of the tariff 


on raw wool if added to the price of 


a suit would be only 99 cents. 

Senator LaFollette, who is a member 
of the finance committee, delivered a 
long and caustic speech against the 
tariff measure. He declared that the 
only way the Republican party could be 
saved from defeat in the coming con- 
gressional elections, and from disaster 
in the next presidential election, would 
be to recommit the bill and have it 
drawn up on the “old Republican prin- 
ciple of merely equalizing the difference 
in cost of production at home and 
abroad. “If that cannot be done,” he 
asserted, “the legislation should be 
abandoned.” He said the bill was even 
worse than the Dingley and Payne- 
Aldrich laws, which were responsible 
for the political upsets in 1910, 1912, 
1914 and 1916. He asked his colleagues 
if they thought the people would “calm- 
ly accept the burdens in 1922 which 
they so decisively refused to carry in 
1910 and 1912.” Citing the cotton sche- 
dule specifically he said the rates in the 
present bill were from 11 to 90 per 
cent higher than those in the Payne- 
Aldrich laws, and from 100 to 200 per 
cent higher than those in the existing 
law. Senator Smoot, answering the 
charge as to the cotton schedule, de- 
clared the average of rates was not 
above the average in the Democrat 
Underwood law. 

Another Republican, Senator Edge of 
N. J., struck a discordant note in the 
party harmony. “I may say very frank- 
ly,” he told the senate, “that if the 
tariff bill in its final form fails to pro- 
vide, otherwise than through congres- 
sional action, some method through 
which individual schedules can be re- 
vised, downward as well as upward, 
as, circumstances warrant, I cannot 
vote for it.” He declared himself in 
general in favor of protection, but add- 
ed that a.maximum of prosperity de- 
pended on the development of export 
business. “If we sell, we must buy,” 
and too heavy duties operate against 
the exchange of goods the country 
needs, he said. Senator Lenroot of 
Wis. also warned the Republican lead- 
ers that unless some of the high rates 
of tariff bill were “brought down to 
reason” he would reserve the right to 
vote against measure. 

The senate decided not to have 
cloture. The vote for it was 45 to 35— 
nine less than the two-thirds majority 
necessary. All Democrats voted against 
it and five republicans voted with them. 
Republican leaders hardly hoped to get 
the necessary majority, but they wished 
to put themselves on record as anxious 
to dispose of the tariff measure, and 
they took occasion to criticize Demo- 
cratic tactics. They insisted that since 
they had a majority of 24 they had a 
right to legislate without keeping the 
senate in session until October or later. 
Senator Kellogg of Minn. said it took 
only seven weeks to pass the Under- 
wood law whereas the senate had al- 


ready spent 10 weeks on the present 
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bill with less than one-third of it finish. 
ed. To this Senator Underwood re. 
plied that the Underwood bill had only 
600 committee amendments while the 
present bill has more than 2000. Sep- 
ator Watson of Ind. answered that 
most of the present amendments were 
changes from the American to foreign 
valuation. He also declared the Dem- 
ocrats, in spite of their repeated denials, 
were conducting a filibuster so adroit 
as to “almost deceive the elect.” “They 
do not intend,” he added, “that the jj! 
shall be passed before Oct. 1, one month 
before the elections, and they plan to 
continue their campaign of propaganda 
and misrepresentation about the il), 
allowing Republicans only 30 days to 
explain it before the people.” The Dem.- 
ocrats in general declared themselves 
in favor of cloture but considered that 
the proper time had not come on the 
present measure since so much remuain- 
ed undisposed of. A cloture rule would 
have limited each senator to one hour 
in speaking on the whole bill and al! 
the admendments, and would have shut 
off further amendments except by 
unanimous consent. 

Senator Borah arose, during a lull in 
the tariff debate, to warn the country 
and the administration that the most 
urgent duty of government at the pres- 
ent time is to limit expenditures and 
reduce taxes. Figures were presented 
to show the discouraging financial) sit- 
uation of European countries, especial- 
ly Great Britain and France. The time 
may come, the senator said, when the 
economic power of the United States 
will be called on to save the world just 
as its man power was called on in 1917 
and 1918. The government, he declared, 
had failed to lighten the burdens of the 
people, with the result that many bus- 
iness men had had to borrow money to 
pay their taxes and many farms had 
been sold to satisfy the tax-gatherer. 

In the face of those conditions, the 
senator alleged, the administration has 
a program that would add billions of 
dollars to the present burdens. In that 
program he cited as the largest items 
the soldiers’ bonus, which would cost 
from four to six billions, and the ship 
subsidy which would cost from *o!- 
000,000 to $100,000,000 a year. Judging 
the future by the past, he said, we now 
have a debt which it will take us more 
than 1000 years to pay, and if the pres 
ent bonus bill is enacted it will requir 
250 years more to pay that off, “\\' 
are now,” he added “paying out mor 
than $1,000,000 a day to disabled vete 
rans—an obligation we must mee! 3! 
whatever cost—and on the ratio that 
prevailed after the Civil war the cost 
in 50 years will amount to more than 
$65,000,000,000.” 


The bonus, the senator said, is bu! 
a single expression of a ~ onl rooted 
tendency—a tendency born of feeble 
policies and irresolute leadership. Raid- 
the treasury is becoming a habit. 1/1 
young men now clamoring for the bonus 
will, in the long run, suffer more from! 
this wrong policy than men now !! 
authority, he declared, for no-one }5 
more deeply interested than they 1 
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getting back to right principles and 
sound policies. “The. inevitable hour 
will come when the soldier himself 
the will deeply regret that he ever consent- 







































































































Sen- ed to become a part of any such 
that scheme.” The fiscal course we are now 
vere pursuing, Senator Borah declared, will, 
eign in the end, prove more dangerous than 
em- 9 foreign foe, A strong nation, he said, 
ials, may undergo the misfortunes of war, but 
lroit q nation whose eitizenship has been 


drugged and debauched by bonuses, gra- 
bill tuties and subsidies has entered upon 
a road over which no nation has ever 


n to beaten a successful retreat.” 

inda Senator Caraway of Ark. took another 
bill, fling at the selling of liquor on shipping 
S to board vessels, declaring that all Chris- 
ems tian Americans protested against such 
phe action. “The man responsible for the 
that 


most flagrant violation of the 18th 
amendment and the Volstead act,” he 
declared, “is the president of the United 
States. With a stroke of a pen he could 
close more bar-rooms than was ever 

given. to any other man in the history 
shut of the world.” The president’s instruc- 
by tion to the shipping board to close the 
saloons on board the ships, he declar- 
ed, would be at once obeyed. He charg- 
ed that the shipping board attorney who 

gave the opinion that the sales were 
press legal was a “wet” and formerly an at- 
and torney for interests which fought the 


| the 
lain- 
ould 
hour 
d all 


il] in 
intry 
most 


ented prohibition act. 
I sit- Senator Borah offered a bill to reduce 
PClal- the number of shipping board commis- 
time sioners from seven to three. “To pay 
n the seven men $12,000 each to preside 
states over this moribund and money-losing, 
Just money-squandering affair is sheer 
| 191 waste of the taxpayer’s money” he de- 
jared, cared. “But the shipping board is only 
of the an illustration of the situation in Wash- 
Dus ington. J] venture to say that $1,000,- 
ley to \00 could be saved annually by cutting 
5 had down commissions and unnecessary 
aah oflices. L invite the budget commission- 
5, the er to investigate these overloaded com- 
n has missions and these sinecures.” 
ms ol Senator Myers of Mont. remarked 
n that HMM that it was a good thing to enliven the 
sven consideration of the tariff bill by an 
=a occasional discussion of some other 
> ship subject, and then entertained his col- 
Dol ‘ leagues with a criticism of moving pic- 
\dging tures, and of Hollywood, Cal., as a city 
Seas of free love, debauchery and drunken- 
more ness. He called attention to a bill he 
meet hid introduced for a federal censor- 
a ship of the moving picture industry and 
se ‘tated his belief that only by congres- 
ol ‘ional action could the evils be cured. 
| vete- lle declared that in his opinion former 
eet at P ister-General Hays was employ? 
9 that ed the industry to prevent a federal 
€ cost rship. Referring to Mr. Hay’s re- 
> than recommendation that the movies 
leansed at their source” he de- 
is but HB cared himself in favor of such action 
rooted but feared the dollar mark will be the 
feeble censor law unless official censorship 
. Raid- be provided. Senator Myers demanded 
The investigation of the industry, and 
bonus Ha nber of scandalous incidents were 
» from HM enumerated as proving the need. 
ow 1 he Dyer anti-lynching bill was 
one 1S Blivorably reported by the senate ju- 
ney 12 Bdiciary committee, eight Republicans 
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voting for it with five Democrats and: 


one Republican—Senator Borah—op- 
posing it. A subcommittee recently rec- 
omended defeat of the measure on the 
ground that it was unconstitutional as 
interfering with state rights. Several 
senators were reported in doubt about 
constitutionality but thought the bill 
should be enacted and put up to the 
supreme court. A long fight was waged 
in the committee, with negro and other 
organizations urging favorable action. 
Few changes were made in the house 
measure, which empowers federal au- 
thorities to indict state officials and 
members of a mob and try them in 
federal courts. State officers are re- 
quired to make reasonable efforts to 
maintain order and protect prisoners 
and in case of failure are liable to im- 
prisonment for five years and a fine of 
$5000. Members of a mob having put 
a prisoner to death would be liable to 
imprisonment from five years to life, 
while a country where fatal mob vio- 
lences occurred would be liable to the 
family of the victim for $10,000. 

A large proportion of senators are 
liars, if we are to believe statements 
made on the senate floor from time to 
time by senators themselves. Probably 
very few senators with any consider- 


able length of service have escaped be- — 


ing called liars directly or indirectly 
by “their friends” from other states— 
or possibly from the same state and in 
the same party. The latest exchange of 
compliments of the sort occurred be- 
tween Senator Heflin of Ala. and Sena- 
tor Glass of Va. Senator Heflin has a pet 
aversion for the federal reserve board 
and the federal reserve banks, and he 
frequently entertains the senate with 
an account of their crimes. Senator 
Glass, former secretary of the treasury, 
made a spech in defense of the system, 
copies of which speech were widely 
circulated by banking officials. Senator 
Heflin, who was somewhat criticized 
in the speech, has made uncomplimen- 
tary references to it and frequent de- 


AN ANCIENT GREEK SHRINE 








The 
was the one at Delphi, on the slopes of Mt. 


most famous of the old “oracles” 


Parnassus, in Greece. Here the priestess 


sat on a tripod and issued responses to 
questions by visitors from near and far. 
These responses were often enigmatic or 


of double meaning, so that the oracle 
could claim infallibility no matter which 
way events turned. Visitors who received 
replies that pleased them would leave rich 
gifts for the oracle. 
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mands for calling-the banks to account 
for circulating it. Demanding the adop- 
tion of a resolution calling on the banks 
for information Senator Heflin said the 
address was full of inaccurate state- 
ments. Thereupon Senator Glass pound- 
ed on his desk and shouted that he 
was “getting tired of the false state- 
ments by the senator from Alabama!” 
“If the senator says that what I say 
is false he is a liar,” replied Senator 
Heflin. The Virginia senator said that 
he had charged it and that he still 
charged it. At that moment Senator 
Watson of Ga., who has challenged more 
senators to physical combat than any 
other member of the body, called the 
two men to order. Each withdrew 
the unparliamentary language and Sen- 
ator Heflin was allowed to proceed “in 
order.” 
In the Senate 

Agriculture committee decided to give 
all persons bidding on Muscle Shoals 
project a final opportunity to offer mod- 
ifications to their proposals. 

Senator Harrison of Miss. arose to 
complain that the president had - not 
responded to resolution adopted last 
April call for names of all persons 
who had been appointed to civil ser- 
vice positions by executive order. 

Bill authorizing president to give Po- 
land six U. S. naval vessels slated for 
scrapping under conference treaty—by 
Senator France of Md. 

During discussion of tariff bill Sen- 
ator Ponferene of Ohio was mentioned 
by some of his Democratic colleagues 
as the probable Democratic candidate 
for president in 1924. This was herald- 
ed as the first buzzing of the presi- 
dential bee around the Ohio Senator. 


A dinner conference of Republican 
leaders was held at the home of Senator 
Lodge of Mass. at which, it was report- 
ed, the bonus bill was discussed and the 
opinion expressed that the president 
would veto the measure in its present 
form. 

Resolution providing for investigation 
by congfessional commission of advis- 
ability of federal crop insurance for 
farmers—by Senator McNary of Oreg. 

To a delegation presenting a petition 
of 1,000,000 names for a federal bonus 
Chairman McCumber of finance com- 
mittee said that congress would not 
adjourn before a bonus bill was passed. 

Adopted resolution requiring publi- 
cation of information about abandon- 
ment of cotton acreage, in August cotton 
crop report. 

Passed bill providing for investiga- 
tion, survey and report to congress by 
interior department of Columbia basin 
irrigation project in Washington state, 
and authorizing $1000.000 for work . 

Chairman Warren of appropriations 
committee sumitted statement showing 
total expenditures for last fiscal year 
to be $319,281,000 less than preceding 
year. He congratulated congress and 
country on fact that receipts exceeded 
expenditures during past year and that 
national debt was reduced by more than 
$1,000,000,000. Democratic leaders is- 
sued statements controverting the 
figures. 
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BRITISH ISLES 


Irish Rebels Defeated. With the tak- 
ing of Blessington by the national 
troops from the Irish irregulars it was 
believed that Dublin was freed from 
danger of an attack from the south and 
that the strength of the rebels was 
broken. Here 100 men were captured 
without bloodshed while 60 more were 
taken in Donegal. Dublin was first 
cleared of the remnants of republicans 
who sniped from hotels and other 
buildings after the main body had sur- 
rendered. Architects estimated that 
four years would be required to rebuild 
the devatated areas in Dublin, and one 
newspaper suggested an Irish loan of 
$100,000,000 for the reconstruction. 
“The possibility of continued sporadic 
action” caused the provisional govern- 
ment to issue a call for volunteers, and 
men responded so readily that long 
lines formed at the recruiting offices. 
In the call it was stated that the con- 
spiracy which sought to “override the 
will of the nation and subject the peo- 
ple to a despotism of brigandage and 
lawlessness had been broken and that 
the people of Ireland had gained “for 
the first time in centuries those powers 
of government from which a nation may 
develop and cultivate in peace its own 
national genius.” 

De Valera, whose leadership of the 
armed rebels has been somewhat ob- 
scure, issued a statement to the people 
of the United States in which he declar- 
ed that the pact between the Irish 
parties had been torn up, that civil war 
had been forced and that the provi- 
sional government had assumed a mili- 
tary dictatorship supported by the Eng- 
lish big guns. “The Irish people want 
a republic,” he said. “They do not 
want an English king as their king, or 
an English governor general-or an Eng- 
lish privy councilor.” Many people had 
been induced to give an appearance of 
submission, he declared “but there are 
men and women who will not submit 
and who will never pretend to give an 


allegiance which it is not their inten- . 


tion to render.” 


French Star Defeats American. Sport 
lovers on both sides of the Atlantic and 
in all other parts of the civilized world 
were keenly interésted in fhe tennis 
match at Wimbledon between Mrs. 
Molla Mallory, American champion, and 
Mile. Lenglen, the French star. The 
two great players disposed of all the 
other women candidates, in the inter- 
national tournament, and when they 
finally came together the king and 
queen and a whole flock of notables 
were watching with eagerness. The 
match was short, only two sets being 
played. Mlle. Lenglen won them in 
short order, 6—2, and 6—0, clearly 
demonstrating superiority over the 
American player who is Norwegian by 
birth. Last year when the two start- 
ed to play in the United States the 
French star collapsed and forfeited the 





game. She claimed illness, but many 
doubts were expressed, many sarcastic 
comments made, and considerable bit- 
terness of feeling resulted which made 
their final meeting-all the more in- 
teresting. 


Churchmen Want Their Wine. The 
bishop of London was cheered by 11 
other bishops at a temperance meeting 
when he repudiated “Pussyfoot” John- 
son, the American temperance work- 
er, declaring that “dry” worker had no 
connection with the English movement. 
Other speakers declared the English 
campaign for temperance was not in- 
spired in America and had nothing to 
do with “Pussyfoot.” “We are work- 
ing for just four things,” the bishop of 
London declared: “Sunday closing, no 
sale of liquor to minors, the control 
of clubs, and local option.” 





First Spoken Novel Issued. Making 
use of a new invention which makes it 
possible to record an hour’s reading 
on one phonographic disk of the ordi- 
nary size a whole popular novel was 
recorded, which just filled six disks. 
The work was done primarily for the 
blind. The book in disk form is cheap- 
er than ordinary braille, and as many 
as 20 can listen to it at once. 


FRANCE 

Viviani Rescues Poincare. One of the 
most notable scenes in the history of 
the French chamber of deputies was 
recently enacted when Rene Viviani, 
premier at the beginning of the war, 
came to the defense of Premier Poin- 
care and by his stirring eloquence 
smothered the opposition to silence and 
admiration. A_ socialist deputy had 
doggedly persisted in a long speech, 
reading many documents, in support of 


his charge that Poincare as president’ 


was responsible for the war. M. Vi- 
viani finally rose and exclaimed: “If 
anyone is responsible for the war it 
is I. I was head of the government; I 
took whatever action was taken, and I 
acted in perfect accord with M. Poin- 
care.” He then appealed to the patriot- 
ism of the members in the name of the 
hundreds of thousands who had fallen 
and urged a continuation of “the sacred 
union” existing during the war when 
all parties buried the political hatchet. 
At the end of M. Viviani’s plea the 
deputies stood in silence to show their 
admiration for the orator. 


Dr. Bertillon Dead. Jacques Bertillon, 
whose name is familiar to policemen all 
over the world, died at Paris. He was 
the inventor of the criminal identifica- 
tion method by physical measurements 
which were generally’ used, especially 
prior to the fingerprint method.- He was 
director of army medical and surgical 
statistics. 

U.S. Woman Refuses Shah. All Paris 
was entertained by the strenuous ‘love- 


making of the shah of Persia during 
his visit to the French capital, which 
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resulted in failure to win the heart of 
Mrs. Peter C, Hewitt of New York. 
Wherever the American widow wen 
the limousine of the shah soon appear- 
ed. It was reported that he propose 
to her 17 times. Mrs. Hewitt said that 
regal honors did not tempt her anid 
that she did not intend to marry again, 
She called the shah “just a nice boyish 
fellow—too nice to be a king.” 


HOLLAND 


Russians Prove Unreasonable. Dele- 
gates to the Hague conference to con- 
sider Russian affairs almost despaire 
of their task when Litvinoff, leader of 
the Russian delegation, made his long 
awaited report on concessions that 
would be allowed to foreign countri 
for capital and credits. On being ques- 
tioned he admitted that much of the 
property listed had been ‘bought and 
paid for before the war by foreigners 
who, in order to get it back, would have 
to bid for it on the same footing as 
others. The persons, companies or cor- 
porations having the capital to deve}o) 
the conc@ssions would get the prefer- 
ence, Litvinoff said. He further stated 
that since the properties had been “na- 
tionalized” or confiscated and admin- 
istered by the government it was 
longer clear whether the former owners 
were foreigners or Russians. Sir Phili) 
Greame, head of the British delegation, 
answered that no credits, public 
private would come from any country 
of the world unless satisfactory condi- 
tions were obtained regarding property) 
and provisions made for its restoratio: 
“Until this is known it is perfect); 
futile and absurd to continue,” he said. 


GERMANY 

Marks Drop; Government Totters. 
Nation-wide disturbances following the 
assassination of Walter Rathenau, 
foreign minister, resulted in a sudden 
drop of the mark to its lowest ebb—5i! 
for $i—and a hurried request for 
moratorium on the cash payments due 
the allies. Confidence in the govern- 
ment was thereby weakened while the 
contest between the monarchists and 
republicans waxed more bitter in the 
reichstag and in every part of the coun- 
try. Socialists and communists e- 
manded stringent laws providing 
death sentence for those who attack 
members of the government, and 
parades and other demonstrations wer 
organized to make a show of th 
strength. Statues of the former kai: 
and others of ‘the monarchy were r 
moved and several arrests were made ! 


connection with the killing of the cabi- 


net member. Monarchists continu 
their activity with an attempt on t! 
life of Maximilian Harden, the edit 
who opposed the kaiser’s governm: 

even during the war. A printers’ strik 
at Berlin added to the seriousness 

the situation by closing the newspape! 
thus keeping the people in the dar! 
and also stopping the flow of pap: 
marks. The conditions called for 


general election, but it was recognize’ 


on every hand that an election wou! 
mean bloodshed all over Germany. A 
official of the government hastened t: 
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the Ruhr basin to plead with the work- 
men there not to call the threatened 
miner’s strike which would surely re- 
sult in the French occupying more 
German territory. President Ebert is- 
sued an order commanding the disband- 
ment of a number of nationalist so- 
cieties which have maintained loyalty 
to the former kaiser and worked for 
the overthrow of the republican gov- 
ernment. Foreigners ift general have 
recognized the bad state of affairs in 
Germany and have indicated that they 
will not insist on prompt payments in 
gold of reparations due. 


German Industries Prosper. In Ger- 
many there are fewer unemployed than 
in any other European country; there 
is a building revival with factories 
and especially banks going up and ex- 
panding everywhere. The works of the 
great German potash trust showed a 
profit of 61,000,000 marks on a capitali- 
zation of 72,000,000 marks, and in many 
concerns profits exceed capitalization. 
Surplus usually goes into reserve fund 
which is kept secret to avoid taxation. 
Building activity is partly explained by 
the general effort to invest money 
where it will be safe from violent de- 
preciation. 





Women Predominate in Europe. Sta- 
tistics compiled in Berlin from govern- 
ment reports of 52 countries show that 
Europe has 25,000,000 more women 
than men. Women were in the majority 
before the war, there being 1,038 wom- 
en to every 1000 men; now the pro- 
portion is 1,111 to 1000. The country 
having the largest percentage of women 
is Russia, whereas in the small neutral 
countries the surplus of women has 
diminished. 








BELGIUM 
Gray-Haired Beauty Wins. Belgium 
has struck a new note in beauty con- 
tests. At Liege where the contestants 
were many, young and pretty the prize 
for beauty went to Mme. Pirard, 80 
vears old. The white-haired winner 
is the mother of five children and has 
a number of grandchildren. 
SWEDEN 
Surplus Electricity Exported. Swe- 
den, full of waterfalls, finds electricity 
one of her greatest natural assets. In 
addition to applying it ‘largely to her 
own industries, covering the whole 
country, she is sending it to Denmark 
over a cable. A plan is now under way 
to export electricity to Norway for 
the operation of a railroad. 


ITALY 

Composer Sells Jazz Rights. It was 
reported at Rome that Giacomo Puccini, 
the noted composer of “Madame But- 
terfly” and other well known operas, 
has sold to an American the right to 
“jazz” his opera of “Tosca.” Puccini, 
4 good business man, is said to have 
received $120,000 for the privilege. 


RUSSIA 
_ Church Officials to Die. For resist- 
‘Ng seizure of church treasures by the 
bolshevik government 11 persons were 
*sntenced to death and 53 others to im- 
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prisonment by the revolutionary tri- 
bunal at Moscow. 
paying with their lives were Bishop 
Benedict and Archbishop Sergius of 
Petrograd. Proceedings against the 
Patriarch Tikhon were transferred to 
Petrograd. In the Crimea 90 arrests 
were made in connection with a plot 
discovered against the soviet regime. 


BRAZIL 

Revolution Quickly Suppressed. The 
soil of Brazil is apparently not ready 
for a revolution, and the administration 
of the new president, Arthur Bernardes, 
has shown an intention of governing 
the state a while longer. Revolters led 
by Capt. Fonseca, son of former Presi- 
dent Fonseca, seized Fortress Copaca- 
bana just outside of the capital, but the 
place was recaptured the following day 
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ERNARDES,- OF BRAZIL 


and the government announced that the 
insurrection had been stamped out. Stu- 
dents of the military school joined in 
the rebel movement but when govern- 
ment troops met them they were soon 
disarmed and placed under arrest. 
President Bernardes was elected in 
March. He has distinguished himself 
as a financial administrator. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Open New Diamond Field. The big- 
gest diamond rush in the history of the 
business occurred at Moseberg, 60 miles 
from Kimberly, when that region was 
opened up for the staking of claims. 
About 15,000 diggers stood in a line 
stretching for about four miles to await 
the signal to start. Each carried four 
pegs to mark off his claim and at the 
given moment there was a grand race 
to the favored points. There were no 
casualties, but many conflicting claims 
resulted. Great expectations prevailed 
among the prospectors. 


CHINA 


To Centralize under Wu. Plans have 
been made to have a unified China un- 
der the presidency of Gen. Wu Pei Fu, 
the strong man of the North. The 
main opposition is by Sun Yat Sen, 
former Canton president Who demands 
restoration and an acknowledgment by 
Gen. Chen Chiung-Ming that he was in 
the wrong. Gen. Chen begged Sun’s par- 
don for deposing him but refused to go 
further—except to destroy Sun’s muni- 
tion base by fire from a fort in Canton. 
Under an agreement with Gen. Wu, 
Gen. Chang Tsao-Lin was permitted to 
move his defeated army back into Man- 
churia. Foreign diplomats have been 
very alert and successful in protect- 
ing foreign property and citizens from 
all factions, but Japan had to issue a 
formal warning that Japanese residents 


Among the notables — 





of Chientao must be protected by the 
Peking government or troops would be 
sent. Efforts on all sides were con- 
tinued to prevent Dr. Sun’s threatened 
attack on Canton to regain the presi- 
dency. — 


JAPAN 


Royal Welcome to Americans. Secre- 
tary Denby of the U. S. navy and his 
party found glad hands and generous 
hospitality awaiting them when they 
landed in Japan. At a luncheon given 
by Premier Kato both officials praised 
the peace existing between the two 
countries and expressed a desire for its 
perpetuation. After the welcome and 
entertainments in Tokyo the Ameri- 
cans, who went to Japan for the re- 
union of the Annapolis class of 1881, 
traveled through the interior of the 
country in automobiles. At Kurihama 
Senator Weller of Md. planted a tree 
brought from America near the monu- 
ment to Commodore Perry, the Amer- 
ican naval officer who originally forced 
Japan to open up. Secretary Denby’s 
itinerary includes visits to Chinese 
ports. 


CANADA 


Building New Ford Plant. Announce- 
ment was made that the present Ford 
factory at Ford City, near Windsor, 
Ont., will be enlarged by a plant to 
cost $6,000,000. The new plant will 
cover 125 acres and when completed 
Ford City will be able to turn out 1000 
cars a day. 





Boys Burn Little Rival. The theory 
that all children pass through the savage 
stage was once more exemplified at 
Kingsville, Ont. Eddie Sanderson of 
Bellingham, Wash., came to the town on 
a visit and soon became the favorite 
of a little girl who was popular: with 
the small boys. Three of the boys 
caught Eddie, tied him to a stake in the 
woods, piled leaves and wood around 
him and set them on fire. The child’s 
screams attracted a passer-by and he 
was rescued before much harm was 
done. *The boys ranged in age from 10 
to 12 years. 

CUBA 

Lottery System Reformed. President 
Zayas by decree ordered a reform of 
the Cuban lottery system calculated to 
remove it from the field of political 
spoils and thus to save the Cuban people 
$10,000,000 a year through violations of 
the lottery laws. This action was in 
line with the recommendation of Maj.- 
Gen. Crowder, the personal represen- 
tative of President Harding. 





' 
FORD CAR REPAIR BOOK FREE 
A valuable illustrated book on Ford car 

repair and upkeep is being offered with a 
three months trial subscription to FORD 
OWNER AND DEALER at twenty-five 
cents, Throughout the world among car 
owners, dealers and repair men this big 
illustrated magazine is considered a neces- 
sity. For better driving, for real saving, 
send trial subscription today and receive 
complimentary copy of a book that you 
need. FORD OWNER AND DEALER 
Magazine, 311 Montgomery Bldg., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Advertisement. 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 


Notes-on- Current: Progress-in:the-Realm-of-Invention-and-Discovery ~ 





Titanium and Zirconium in Florida 


A large amount of sand rich in titan- 
ium and zirconium, closely allied and 
comparatively rare chemical elements, 
was found on the coast of Florida. By 
tracing back, the point where the sand 
originated was found. The land was 
bought, a city was established and a 
plant for mining and extracting the 
minerals was built. At present about 
500 tons of ore is being separated daily. 
This is said to be the largest deposit 
of titanium and zirconium ores known 
in the world. The minerals are ob- 
tained with comparatively little trouble 
or expense and it is expected that the 
output will steadily increase. 

A large production of titanium will 
mean cheaper paints, something in 
which paint users, paint manufactur- 
ers, dealers etc. are deeply interested. 
Titanium dioxid, a salt of titanium, is 
a white substance that may be used 
like white lead, zinc oxid and lithopone 
as a paint pigment. For most painting 
purposes this salt serves as well as any 
of the more familiar pigments but here- 
tofore it has been too costly to com- 
pete with them commercially. 

The zirconium mineral is_ proof 
against all acids and alkalies and it is 
not affected in the least by the highest 
practicable temperatures—it does not 
even expand or contract when exposed 
to terrific heat. It can therefore be 
used for making crucibles and other 
laboratory apparatus, electrical porce- 
lains, pyrometer tubes, spark plugs, 
vitrified enamels and various other 
things in which resistance to great heat 
and the attacks of corrosive chemicals 
are desirable qualities. 


Eight Comets Due This Year 


Eight periodic comets are due to ar- 
rive this year but so far none have put 
in appearance. The Cape of Good Hope 
observatory reported spotting tw6 un- 
announced sky-travelers. They locat- 
ed Skjellerup’s comet May 17 as a new 
and heretofore unseen comet. How- 
ever, Prof. A. O. Leuschner, of Cali- 
fornia, declares its orbit is strikingly 
similar to that of Grigg’s comet of 1902 
so astronomers generally think the two 
are the same. Further returns of this 
comet are not expected. It is now pass- 
ing rapidly through the northern heay- 
ens from Canes Venatici into Ursa 
Major just below the handle of the 
Big Dipper. It can be seen only with 
a telescope, and very faintly at that. 

The first comet of the year, called 
the Cape comet, was discovered Jan. 
20 and is considered a new arrival. It 
was found on a photographic plate 
taken with the Bruce telescope at the 
Yerkes observatory. At no time has 
it been brighter than the 10th mag- 
nitude. 

Of the eight comets expected to visit 
us this year is Brorsen’s short-period 
comet which made its last appearance 
in 1879, and Barnhard’s comet of 1884. 








. 


De Vico’s and Brorsen’s long-period 
comets (members of Neptune’s comet 
family) may come this year though 
there is uncertainty of several years in 
their periods. The other expected visi- 
tors are Metcalf’s comet of 1906, Tay- 
lor’s of 1916 and Daniel’s of 1909. The 
latter was not seen on its return in 
1916 but it is expected to put in an 
appearance about September this year. 
Perrine’s comet of 1896 is also due at 
perihelion this fall. 


Sphinx Discovered at Memphis 


In 1912 Prof. Petrie, the great arch- 
aeologist, stumbled on a magnificient 
specimen of the sphinx while excavat- 
ing onthe site of the ancient Egyptiancity 
Memphis, about 20 miles south of Cairo. 
After the war it was unearthed and 
placed in its present position in the 
midst of a grove of beautiful palm trees. 
Of the many similar mohuments found 
in Egypt this specimen is said to be the 
best preserved. Its features are almost 
perfect. The statue is 26 feet long, 14 
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feet high and weighs 90 tons. Before 
this discovery the site of the once 
famous capital was marked only by a 
delapidated statue of Rameses II. Were 
the ruins of Memphis carried away or 
were they buried beneath the sand and 
mud by successive inundations of the 
Nile? The finding of this sphinx may 
lead to the solving of the mystery by a 
thorough and systematic exploration of 
the entire region. 


Cooking by Heat of the Sun 


Every year, when the midsummer 
sun falls with all its intensity over 
Washington, somebody tries the old 
stunt of frying eggs on the steps of the 
Capitol. Unfortunately for the city’s 
reputation as a summer resort, these 
culinary efforts are more or less suc- 
cessful. However, the eggs do become 
cooked. Whether they are fit to eat 
is another question. Of course, the 
steps form a cookstove only for an hour 
or so on very hot days. If this intense 
sunshine could be made available every 
hour of every day in the year we might 
well laugh at coal strikes and high coal 
prices. But it is necessary to catch the 
sunshine of clear days in midsummer 
and store it away from the chill winter 
days when the sun doesn’t shine. As 
yet the age-old dream of scientists of 
putting the sun’s heat to practical use 
has not been realized. The time is 
coming, however, when power derived 
directly from the sun will turn factory 
wheels, run locomotives and autos, 
provide heat in winter and light in 
darkness, Utilization of sunshine for 
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cooking and heating purposes long has 
been the goal of experimenters. Pro- 


_ bably the most successful of these is 


Dr. C. G. Abbott, director of the astro- 
physical laboratory of the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington. He has been 
able to cook with sunshine under fav- 
orable weather conditions. He has in- 
vented a sun cookstove which will 
function on hot days in the South and 
Southwest. , 





Nail in Spine 21 Years 


A nail which had been imbedded in 
a man’s spine for 21 years was removed 
in a delicate operation at the Western 
hospital, Toronto. It was necessary to 
cut away three vertebrae to get at the 
nail. Isaac Campbell of Caledonia, the 
patient, will recover. He picked up 
the nail in a railroad accident. 


One Party Radio in Sight 


William Marconi, the well known 
Italian radio expert, who is now on his 
85th visit to the United States, denies 
that he has been attempting to com- 
municate with Mars, but he brings a 
message of far greater practical im- 
portance. The goal of radio is the 
projection of radio messages in any (e- 
sired direction with the accuracy of 
the telephone or telegraph and with 
absolute privacy. Marconi announces 
that he has perfected a device by whic! 
he is able to send messages by radio in 
any direction he wishes. He sent mes- 
sages by this method more than 1' 
miles straight ahead which were n 
received except by the station for whi 
they were intended. Though Marconi 
experiments are yet in a state of in- 
completion this is undoubtedly the most 
significant recent radio news. 





Push Esperanto as Universal Tongue 


Educators from 28 lands and officia! 
delegates from 16 governments attende:! 
the recent international congress at t! 
headquarters of the league of nations at 
Geneva when the teaching of Esperanto 
in public schools was discussed. A 
cording to “Esperanto,” the official or- 
gan of the Universal Esperanto Ass 
ciation, published at Geneva, teaching 
of the international language is co 
pulsory in 18 different schools in En 
land. A law passed by the Bulgaria: 
parliament introduces it in 25 schools 
of that country. In Czechoslovakia i! 
has been made an elective study, bei 
taught in 19 schools to 900 pupils. 
Though Esperanto has not been oflficia!- 
ly introduced in France, it is being 
furthered there by some local chai 
bers of commerce as well as by Esper- 
antists. During the last 18 years it he 
been taught to a class in the Lyceum a! 
St. Omer, averaging 45 pupils from 1- 
to 18 years old. ; 

The German Esperanto Association 
and the Laborers’ Esperanto Associa- 
tion are trying to get the new German 
government to officially take it up. More 
than 500,000 Esperanto study books 
have been sold in Germany. Last yea! 
it was taught in the schools of 223 Ger- 
man cities and 52 other schools have 
since adopted it. The Italian govern- 
ment says it will take up the language 
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if other governments recognize it. Milan 
has 54 classes with 2000 pupils. In 
Holland the government has not rec- 
ognized it, but it is taught in nine 
schools to 100 pupils with independent 
groups in 95 other cities. Switzerland 
and Denmark are still experimenting 
with Esperanto. It is taught.at Peking 
university and in technical schools of 
five other Chinese cities. The Chinese 
say they can learn Esperanto in two 
years, English in six, French in seven 
and German in eight. 


May Conquer Anthrax 


Anthrax is one of the most dangerous 
and deadly of all diseases. It comes 
from infected wool or hides. Shep- 
herds, wool-combers, textile workers 
and tanners are subject to it. It may 
even be imparted by a cheap shaving 
brush the bristles of which have not 
been properly treated. The work of 
disinfecting wool and hides is an ex- 
pensive item, yet the disease continues. 
However, Dr. Albert Dinsley, a Liver- 
pool physician, says ultra-violet rays 
reinforced by a new type of. wave is 
deadly to anthrax as well as all other 
germs. He is sid to have succeeded 
in sterilizing bales of anthrax-infected 
wool by these rays through a wall six 
feet thick. So powerful are the rays 
that they kill the germs of tetanus in 
from 20 to 60 seconds, those of cholera 
in from 10 to 15 seconds and the bacillus 
coli almost instantaneously. The ap- 
paratus used to project these rays will 
be developed commercially. 


Claims Ability to Restore L.fe 


Dr. Detroso, a Brazilian physician 
now in this country, says he can bring 
the dead back to life. He has an appa- 
ratus which he claims can pump the 
blood out of a dead body, sterilize it, 
treat it with serum and then pump it 
back so that, like a re-wound clock, the 
body will again function. Dr. Detroso 
says he has already restored life to 
dead rats and even changed their color 
from black to white and vice versa. Not 
every dead person can be restored to 
life, he says; it can be done only in cer- 
tain favorable cases, for even “well- 
laundered” blood weuld not restore life 
to a badly wrecked or worn-out human 
machine, 





“Solid” Earth Only a Stiff Jelly? 

Waves beating on the shore cause the 
earth to tremble, says Prof. J. W. Evans, 
eminent English geologist. In his opin- 
ion the so-called “solid” earth is really 
like a stiff jelly. To prove his assertion 
he offers seisometer records of “wave 
juakes” produced by Atlantic rollers 
dashing against the seashore 300 miles 
way. His co-ordinated recording in- 
‘struments show that the tremors tra- 
vel through the rocky strata of the 
carth’s crust at the rate of 180 miles 

minute, each tremor being separated 
from the next by from five to eight 
econds. 





It is not work that kills men; it is worry. 

Vork is healthy; you can hardly put more 

pon a man then he can bear; but worry 
rust on the blade—Beecher. 
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Army Officers to Wear—‘Civies.” The 
war department has restored the pre- 
war regulations with respect to army 
officers wearing the uniform. Officers 
not on duty with troops or only tech- 
nically assigned to troop commands are 
authorized to wear civilian clothes 
while on duty. 


Canal Tolls for 1922. During the fis- 
cal year ending June 30 tolls from the 
Panama canal netted the United States 
$11,197,000. This represents the pas- 
sage of 2740 vessels totaling about 10,- 
850,000 tons. Traffic was about three 
per cent less than the previous fiscal 
year. 





Stamps Follow Progress. As soon as 
the present stock of old design special 
delivery stamps is exhausted, announc- 
es the postoffice department, a new is- 
sue will be distributed. The new 
stamps bear engravings of messenger 
boys standing beside motorcycles in- 
stead of bicycles. It is explained that 
the government must take public cog- 
nizance of the fact that the bicycle 
has been largely discarded for the mo- 
torcycle. 





Need of Postal Buildings. Postmaster- 
General Work is trying to impress upon 
congress the wisdom of having the gov- 
ernment construct its own buildings in 
a large number of places over the coun- 
try for postal purposes. At present 
many buildings are rented and the cost 
is extravagant. Mr. Work says that in 
the last 10 years 586 buildings have 
been put up by the government for 
housing postoffices, courts, revenue of- 
fices etc. Of these, 35 per cent were lo- 
cated in the South, which has only 15 
per cent of the postal business, Thus 
the North has been made to suffer, by 
being forced to handle a large increase 
of business with inadequate facilities. 


U-Boat as Target. The German U- 
boat U-111, which was sunk off Cape 
Henry last year while being taken to 
Hampton Roads, is to be resurrected by 
a naval salvage ship and used as a tar- 
get for naval guns. She lies in about 
30 feet of water and is a menace to nav- 
igation. Under the terms of its agree- 
ment with the allies, the United States 
is bound either to totally destroy the 
German submarine or sink it in deep 
water. 





Postmen to Have Badges. Under an 
order issued by the postoffice depart- 
ment every city and village mail carrier 
is to provide himself with a cap num- 
ber or badge of identification. The 
badge will give the number of the car- 
rier’s route and the name of the post- 
office. It is supposed that each carrier 
will buy his own badge—costing 16 
cents. Many people think that if the 
government requires a mail carrier to 
wear an identification badge it ought 
to pay for it. 


No “Cedar” Trade-Mark. The patent 
office recently held that such terms as 





“O-Cedar,” “Cedarine” ete. as applied 
to a floor oil or mop cannot be monop- 
olized by any one concern. The point 
is that the word “cedar” is a common 
English descriptive word which every- 
body is entitled to use. On the other 
hand the courts have held that the Coca 
Cola Co. could stop a rival concern 
from naming its beverage “Taka Kola.” 
But when the Toledo Scale Co. tried to 
monopolize the name “Honest Weight” 
for its scales, the courts recently de- 
cided that the term was descriptive 
and hence not a subject for exclusive 
trade-mark. The. super-smart lawyers 
tried to argue that “honest weight” 
didn’t really mean what it said, but this 
made it all the worse, for in that case 
the claim would be a fraud. 


Ask German Patents Back. During 
the war our government seized some 
4700 U. S. patents belonging to German 
citizens—most of them covering inven- 
tions and processes relating to war op- 
erations, including optical devices, med- 
icines etc. These patents, during the 
Wilson administration, were turned 
over to a body of American manufac- 
turers called the Chemical Foundation, 
which paid $250,000 for them. The gov- 
ernment has now demanded to have the 
patents returned, on the ground they 
were worth much more than the price 
paid. The members of the Foundation 
declare that they have made no profit 
by the arrangement and that their sole 


‘purpose was to safeguard American in- 


dustry and keep the country from again 
becoming a prey to the German chem- 
ical monopoly. 


Must Pay Rent at Canal Zone. Gov- 
ernment employees at the Canal Zone 
have been denied an injunction appeal- 
ing from President Harding’s order of 
last December, and hereafter will be 
obliged to pay rent for the use of their 
homes. These homes had been rent-free 
since work on the canal started in 1904, 


Medical Supplies for Russia. President 
Harding ordered that $4,000,000 worth 
of surplus medical supfMies held by the 
war, navy and treasury departments be 
turned over to the American Relief Ad- 
ministration for relief work in Russia, 
This is in accordance with a resolution 
adopted by congress. 





BURNS COAL OIL IN COMMON COOK 
STOVES. 

A wonderful little device that burns com- 
mon coal oil in any ordinary coal or weed 
stove and does away with the over heated 
kitchen in the summer time has just been 
perfected by the Standard Oil Burner Ce., 
Dept. 45, 318 N. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. This 
inexpensive and simple little device will go 
in any coal or wood stove and does away 
with all the dirt and drudgery connected 
with tending ordinary fires. It burns com- 
mon coal oil, and cuts fuel bills in half. 
To introduce ti.is wonderful burner, the 
manufacturers will send one fully gwaran- 
teed to the first user in each community 
on thirty days trial at a special low price. 
They also want agents to whom they can 
refer new customers. Write them today 
for free booklet.—Advertisement. 
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Some Persons are Born Content; Others 
Have Contentment Thrust upon Them. 
By GARNETT WARREN 
Copyright, F. A. Munsey Co, 








The dark leaves of the palms which 
fringed the beach of Ratava fluttered feath- 
erlike to the cool touch of the trades. The 
vivid blue of the South Pacific lay emblaz- 
oned. The white surf boomed from the 
reef in front. The high clear pipe of the 
island nightingale called from the thickets 
behind and upon sea and sky. 

O’Shaugnessy, however, his face hidden 
beneath a stovepipe hat of disrepute, his 
body imperfectly veiled by a mackintosh 
of disfavor, disregarded these delights. His 
legs, like twin oaks, were pleasantly out- 
spread; his eyes were closed. He lay; he 
invited his soul. 

From the purple shadows behind the 
palms came a figure. It was a female, 
brown, graceful, and somewhat—bare. It 
bore proudly the colored meerschaum, the 
box, and the matches of office. O’Shaugnes- 
sy thereupon upreared himself. He dis- 
played a bush of red beard, some lines, 
many freckles, and two small, blue, humor- 
ous eyes. He reached for the meerschaum 
and the box, while the girl sat silently be- 
hind him. 

O’Shaugnessy now gazed reflectively at 
the Pacific, whose horizon was so close. A 
hazy speck showed at dts edge, and 
O’Shaugnessy, shading his eyes, watched it 
as it grew and grew, until white sails 
showed upon its line of ocean and it be- 
came a schooner and anchored in the little 
cove behind the reefs. 

There, down through the water, the rain- 
bow-tinted fishes played; there the many- 
colored seaweed moved with the thousand 
streaming, fairy things which are seen but 
in the wonderful South Seas. Canoes with 
high peaks, in which were crowded native 
figures, put off from O’Shaugnessy’s do- 
minion now, and in one of them was 
O’Shaugnessy, who had discarded the mack- 
intosh, and appeared in striped pajama 
trousers. Visits were not so frequent at 
Ratava that ceremonial was to be despised, 
particularly when white faces showed ex- 
pectant above the schooner’s rail. ; 

O’Shaugnessy addressed himself to the 
figure in the duck clothes. Though now a 
king, O’Shaugnessy had been a sailor, and 
knew authority when he saw it. “Can we 
come aboard?” he shouted. 

“Sure,” answered the man in duck, star- 
ing curiously, and speaking with the pecul- 
iar twang of New York. His eyes contin- 
ued to linger upon O’Shaugnessy, as that 
personage climbed on board, for island art 
had been employed upon his skin—an in- 
sistence of his royal mate, ere she had 
peen willing to possess him. 

So O’Shaugnessy and his brown subjects 
climbed on deck, and the latter rushed to 
the trade-room, where everything was 
worthless and, naturally, extremely expen- 
sive. Their sovereign followed unhurried- 
ly, with the white-ducked man, who was the 
owner and supercargo. This fellow had a 
bronzed, active look, and he smiled at 
O’Shaugnessy, but never ceased to regard 
him with keen curiosity. “Often get a vis- 
it?” asked he. 

“You're the first for eight years,” replied 
O’Shaugnessy. 

“Huh!” returned the man. “I guess you 
wouldn’t have got this one if we’d known 
where we were. But this archipelago of 
yours is a wonder. It’s got the trades all 
mixed, its currents are on the bum, and 
its squalls are always doing business.” 

O’Shaugnessy smiled reminiscently. “By 
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gummies!” said he, “New York don’t seem 
so far off.” 

The man stared very frankly indeed. 
“How on earth did you land here?” he 
questioned. 

But O’Shaugnessy held his peace. He 
viewed his ardent subjects, gloating upon 
the treasures displayed within the trade- 
room. There were cheap looking-glasses, 
and cheaper combs; there was inferior 
soap, and there was worse calico. There 
were abominable straw hats and outrage- 
ous tinned beef. There was tobacco which 
was indignity, and strange appearing bot- 
tles which were an insult. 

But the popuiation of Ratava crowded 
about these treasures and overflowed into 
the cabin, where matronly ladies viewed 
their dark proportions complacently in 
panel looking-glasses, and squatted ecstat- 
ically upon unaccustomed softnsses of car- 
pet. After a time, however, the voice of 
authority sounded, and the tide of travel 
set back to the island, for fish and young 
sweet coconut, for even in the South Seas 
the joys of luxury may not be had without 
return. 

So O’Shaugnessy came to show his guest 
about his dominions. Little huts spotted 
the beach-edge under the shadow of the 
palms— broad, brown-roofed huts on low 
platforms, between whi¢h dogs and pigs 
and naked brown children indiscriminately 
rolled and played. Dark figures sat silent- 
ly in sheds over thick native bowls, in 
which was cooking the evening meal. The 
fragrance of spices and the sweet scents of 
the earth were in the air. 

The embryonic trader turned again to 
O’Shagunessy. “I do wish you would tell 
me how you got here?” he said. 

“I was just marooned,” said the king of 
Ratava. 

Later in the evening, however, when the 
two lamps were lighted in O’Shaugnessy’s 
palace (which was twice as large as any 
other hut in the island), and they sat on 
grass mats upon the platform at the front, 
with the air like white milk bathing their 
faces, and the distant roar of the breakers 
in their ears, O’Shaugnessy told him. 

“You see,” said he, “I came from New 
York, just the same as you. Yep, I worked 
as a stage-hand in a theater on Grand 
street. But you know stage-hands don’t 
make much there, so I sort of moved 
around a bit. I done a little ball playin’, 
too, till I got a glass arm—used to go 
round with a team called the Ridgeville 
Reds. We’d go to Hackensack, ’n Oredell, 
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RALEIGH AT WASHINGTON 


The British battle cruiser Raleigh recently 
visited Washington. It was the first English 
warship to sail up the Potomac since the war 
of 1812. As the flagship of Sir William 
Pakenham, commanding the British North At- 
lantic naval forces, it is paying friendly calls 
at other cities on our east coast. Admiral 
Pakenham is a descendant of Gen. Edward 
Pakenham who was killed at the battle of 
New Orleans. The Raleigh is 600 feet over 
all and displaces 9800 tons. 
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’n Nyack, ’n lots of places like that, ’n get 
three or four dollars for it, as well as the 
fun out of the game. They was great times 
those, but as I told you, I got the glass 
arm. I tried, massagin’ it, and havin’ it 
ironed over hot, but it wasn’t mo good. 
When an arm’s glass, it’s glass. You know 
wel] enough there’s no help for it.” 

The man listened and nodded his head 
unreservedly. “That’s so,” said he. 

“After that,” continued the king, “I just 
kinder moved around again. I had a turn 
of waitin’ at German picnic gardens. I got 
a job as cook in a quick-lunch place. | 
milked cows in Canada—yep, I been al! 
round, Well, from that I drifted out to 
’Frisco, an’ found myself follerin’ the sea- 
goodness knows why; I don’t. I been to 
South America, ’nd the West Indes, ‘nd 
out to Australia; I been up Table Mount’n 
*nd round the Horn—TI been all over—’nd 
always before the mast. 

“Then I come to the South Seas—got 
into the South Sea trade; but there’s noth 
in’ in it, not if you’re just workin’ on th 
schooner for wages. Thése islands kind 
drag at you after awhile, though; you hat 
to leave ’em. There’s somethin’ bright an 
velvety about the air—I don’t know what 
it is. So I just stayed on. 

“Then I fell in with a chap called Co 
koran—a fair swine he was. I was ma 
on his schooner, but we never got on to 
gether. One day we had it out, ’“nd I pr 
it all over him. He was a mess. ‘T’'ll get 
you for this,” he says, ’nd I s’pose | 
thought he did, for he went. out of hi 
course to put me off here. He knew no- 
one ewer called—besides, the black bo, 
had an ugly name. So he left me thinkin 
they’d get me.- 

“T thought so, too, at first, but a go 
mixer’s a good mixer all the world ov: 
’nd I knew a bit of somethin’ like thei 
language (they’re all pretty much alike, 
*nd dead easy, the languages roun’ he: 
*nd I got on all right. : 

“After a while I noticed the old chic 
daughter eyin’ me. The women give you 
the office here, y’ know. So one day sh 
come to me and says: ‘You want to 
tatooed,’ she says, 

“*You think I do? I says. ‘Sure,’ she 
says (in Ratava, of course). Well, I thought 
about it a while, ’nd I made up my mind 
I'd take a chance; but I saved my fa 
for life then. No, there was nothin’ doii’ 
because, y’ see, she’d ’a’ had it on me if I'd 
had my face done—l’d be tied in the island 
on that, though she tried t’ get me to. but 
I broke the record on the rest of it. A 
except my face ’n hands. I’m done all 
over. Say, but didn’t it hurt! It’s lik 
bein’ flayed, ’nd then some. 

“But I done it, *nd she was tickled to 
death. ‘Say,. but you’re a real .chief,’ 
says. ‘Me for you, hun!’ (in Ratava, ol 
course.) So I got away with it, and when 
the old chief got chopped up in some raid 
of his, I broke into the game myself—t 
real fightin’ game. 

“Say, but it’s great to run at them f' 
lows with a club in your hand. That 
fightin’. Nix on that rapid firin’ stuff. 1'’s 
when you're close in, an’ you feel that old 
club of yours crunchin’ into somethin’ 
say! Well, the chief’s daughter died aft 
a bit (she was all right, that chief’s daug)- 
ter), and I just hung on—they wanted m 
y'know. It sounds like politics, don’t 1! 

But I s’pose I taught ’em things. I s’pos 
I could make these poor devils work—bu' 
what’s the use? Live, and let live, 1 sa) 
Yes, I just hung on—an’ you're the firs’ 
that’s called since they marooned me.” 

O’Shaugnessy stopped, and a silent, dar! 
figure rose from the dim light of the in- 
terior and handed him a match. O’Shaus- 
nessy lit his pipe. For a- while neithe) 
spoke. Only the snapping rustle of the 
palms, and the distant rumbling of the 
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surf, as it pounded on the reef, were 
heard. Then the man in the ducks spoke, 
and he seemed like some gray wraith in the 
starry darkness. “I suppose you’ll be glad 
to get back, after all, though?” he said. 

“What’s that?” asked O’Shaugnessy. 

“I suppose, now that we’ve called, you'll 
be glad to get away from all this. savage 
business—to get back to civilization 
again?” said the trader explanatorily. 

O’Shaugnessy’s pipe glowed for perhaps 
a minute ere he spoke. “What’s civiliza- 
tion?” finally said he, after expectorating 
into the darkness. “What has civilization 
ever done for me? Sent me on mastheads 
in the snow, and calloused my hands, and 
fed me on rotten pork and hard biscuit, 
and made me sleep in stinking holes in 
the bows of boats, or in the slums of 
cities, and underpaid me, and overworked 
me, and left me at 50 with a seaman’s 
chest of clothes to show for it all.” 
O’Shaugnessy puffed vigorously, and the 
greasy smoke silhouetted itself against the 
light@g@from his palace within. 

“Now here,” said O’Shaugnessy, appar- 
ently refreshed, “it’s different. The South 
Seas is the one great spot in this world for 
a man. He don’t need to do nuthin’ here. 
The fruit always grows, the sun always 
shines, there’s bathin’ that you can’t get 
at Brighton Beach, and fishin’ that you 
can*t get on them deep sea boats they send 
out from New York. Say, life is a smile 
here.” 

He. paused again. “Go back?” he con- 
tinued. “Not much. In civilization I’m the 
dorg—here I’m the master. Go back? Nix!” 


The man in the ducks said nothing for a 
time. “Do you mean to say,” exclaimed he 
finally, “that nothing calls at you from the 
cities—nothing ?” 

“Nothin’,” said O’Shaugnessy, without a 
color of feeling. “Nothn’ at all.” 

“In that case,” said the man, “I sup- 
pose we'll have to leave you, though I 
thought I was going to do you a good turn, 
too. Well,-it’s a strange world. We’ll leave 
here early with the tide in the morning.” 

O’Shaugnessy did not reply. He smoked 
steadily, and looked out to where the moon, 
like silver, burnished the waters with a 
moving sheen. “It seems to me,” said he, 
‘that I’ve been doing all the talking.” 

The man laughed the hearty, unmusical 
notes of the West. “I can’t compete with 
that Arabian Nights entertainment of 
yours,” said he. 

“Start ahead,” replied 
“Anything goes here.” 

“Well,” said the man, “I guess there 
isn’t much to tell—not that would interest 
you, I mean, although you did say you’d 
played some ball, didn’t you? Well, that’s 
what I did mostly up till about 19 years 
igo. I guess I didn’t do much else than 
lay ball, ever since I was out of Co- 
umbia.” 

“You did?” exclaimed O’Shaugnessy. 
“Yes, 1 pitched pretty good ball there, 
ind when I graduated I had some offers. 
| was crazy for the game, and I took one of 
them. It was from a team down in Savan- 
iah. I pitched well there that season—for 

kid—and next year I was up in New 
York playing big ball.” 

The embers in O’Shaugnessy’s pipe grew 
lull. “You don’t say?“ said he. 

“I pitched for New York for 15 years,” 
went on the man. 

O’Shaugnessy extended to the> heavens 
iis favorite ejaculation. “What’s your 
iame?” asked he shortly 

“Devlin,” answered the man. 
“Devlin?” said O’Shaugnessy. 
Why, you don’t mean 
known Devlin?” 

The man laughed. 
aid he. 

O’Shaugnessy lit a ‘match and exercized 
his kingly prerogative of scrutiny till it 


O’Shaugnessy. 


“Devlin? 
youre the well- 


“I suppose I am,” 
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burned his fingers. “We-e-ell-l!” said he 
finally. “If that don’t beat—” 

He failed to complete his sentence, al- 
though a consciousness of tautology was 
not the reason for it. 

“Man, I’ve seen you play often, Dev. I 
used to try to swipe your style.” O’Shaug- 
nessy paused, and the mournfulness of his 
race sounded in his voice. “But they don’t 
play now like they useter—l mean they 
didn’t just before I left.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Devlin doubt- 
fully. “Barnes is a great pitcher. And that 
champion series last year—why, there was 
never anything like it in baseball.” 

O’Shaugnessy varied his ejaculation this 
time. It ended with wasn’t. 

“Think of it!” said Devlin. “Both New 
York teams fighting for the world’s cham- 
pidnship! 

As O’Shaugnessy bent forward, missing 
no syllable of the tale, and the light of tht 
moon struck his face, he seemed to be look- 
ing at Devlin with a curiously intent ex- 
pression. 

“And this year, too,” continued that once 
eminent personage, “they’re playing great 
ball. The New York Nationals were in first 
place when I saw a paper last.” He hum- 





ADVICE TO REFORMERS 


Do not look for wrong and evil, 
You will find them if you do; 
As you measure for your neighbor 
He will measure back to you. 


Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while; 
If you bring a smiling visage 
o the glass, you meet a smile. 
—Alice Cary. 











med a snatch of a summer tune two years 
old. “With luck, I ought to just get back 
for the final games,” he said. 

O’Shaugnessy was silent. He was now 
looking up at the black leaves of the palms, 
as they danced their saraband against the 
sky. But he did not see them. He saw 
something which was shadowy, but seemed 
very near. There were shouting crowds 
sitting round in a high circle. Across from 
him were the gaunt, gray spaces of board- 
ing and the garish red and black and yel- 
low of advertisements. There were some 
scattered men in flannel standing motion- 
less upon a green space, while another 
fellow swung a bat expectantly. A man 
with dark trousers and flannel coat stood, 
his back: turned to O’Shaugne§$sy; his hands 
clasped behind him, “Play ball” he 
shouted. 

O’Shaugnessy turned to the man in the 





UNPARDONABLE IMPERTINENCE 














Miss Prudie, to telegraph operator, after 
handing him telegram to be sent—What 
do you mean, young man, by reading my 
message? Don’t you know it’s private? I 
shall never give you any“ more of my 
business. 
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ducks. “What time did you say you were 
going in the morning” said he. 

The man in the ducks did not reply im- 
mediately. After a long pause he answered, 
somewhat slowly: “Oh, I guess perhaps 
about nine will be time enough.” 

O’Shaugnessy turned to the dim interior, 
where the oil-lamp burned. For a moment 
his gaze lingered, and then turned slowly 
to the sea. “I guess,” said the King of 
Ratava, “I’ve kinder changed my mind—I 
think Pll go with you.” 3 

But next morning at nine the small 
white schooner was far out beyond the 
booming of breakers, and the palms of 
Ratava were low and misty upon the hori- 
zon. O’Shaugnessy had been marooned 
once more—marooned this time while he 
slept. 

“Because,” said the man in the ducks 
concluding a conversation with the captain 
of which O’Shaugnessy had been the sub- 
ject, “he spoke too well when I suggested 
taking him back. Poor devil, he’s king out 
here. Over there he’s just a tattooed man 
out of a job. And a baseball game doesn’t 
last long.” 





TEACHERS’ WAGES LOW IN 1565 


It is interesting to note that the ques- 
tion of inadequate pay for teachers was 
just as much alive in 1565 as it is today. 
Roger Ascham who lived in those times 
and who is known as the “Father of Eng- 
lish Prose,” acted as a tutor for Queen 
Elizabeth when she was a young princess. 
He was a learned scholar but he was very 
poor. His principal book, which was never 
published in his day, is called “The School- 
master,” and it gives us some examples 
of good English, as well as some sensible 
ideas. Here is on interesting thing he says: 

And it is pity that commonly more care 
is had, yea, and that among wise men, to 
find out rather a cunning man for their 
horse than a cunning man for their chil- 
dren. They say nay in word but they do 
so in deed. For to the one they will gladly 
give a stipend of 200 crowns by the year 
and are loath to offer to the other 200 
shillings. God that sitteth in heaven laugh- 
eth their choice to scorn and rewardeth 
their liberality as it should. For He suf- 
fereth them to have tame and well-ordered 
horses but wild and unfortunate children. 





Providence has given to the wretched 
two advantages over the happy in this 
life—greater felicity in dying and in 
heaven all that superiority of pleasure 
which arises from contrasted enjoyment— 
Goldsmith. 





BIG AUTO AND TRACTOR SCHOOL 

Many young men from gll parts of the 
country are going this’ month to the 
Sweeney Auto & Tractor School at Kan- 
sas City for the purpose of getting a me- 
chanical training. 

The Million-Dollar Sweeney School is 
famous the world over, having turned out 
over 50,000 graduates. The course takes 8 
weeks: and besides auto repairing, includes 
welding, battery work, vulcanizing; and a 
free course in radio work has been added. 
All teaching is done with tools not books. 

Kansas City is a very attractive place 
to spend the next two months, owing to its 
wonderful amusement parks, drives, swim- 
ming beaches, etc. 

The boys going now save a considerable 
part of the tuition cost and in addition 
have their Railroad fare paid to Kansas 
City. ‘ 3 
Any young man mechanically inclined 
who wants to know more about the open- 
ings in the automobile business and de- 
tails of Mr. Sweeney’s special offer should 
write today to the Sweeney School, Union 
Station Plaza, Kansas City, and mention 
this paper.—Advertisement. 
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NEWS NOTES WD 





“Jay-Walker,” Meet “Flivverboob!” 
In a contest conducted by the American 
Automobile Association the prize name 
describing reckless and careless drivers 
was suggested by F. B. Simpson, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who got $25 in 
gold for his genius. “Flivverboob” is 
what you will be called if you don’t 
look where you are driving. 


Anthrax from Shaving Brush. The 
U. S. public health service is investigat- 
ing a case of anthrax in Baltimore, 
supposed to have been conveyed by a 
shaving brush bought in New York 
more than two years ago. Several cases 
of the disease recently reported have 
been found due to cheap shaving 
brushes sold by peddlers. A new brush 
should be sterilized in boiling water. 


Gets 12 Cents Damages. In his $50,- 
000 libel suit against the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph former mayor Glen Toole re- 
ceived a verdict of 12 cents damages. 
He charged that the paper libeled him 
in stating that he had figured in an 
automobile wreck. 


Student Gets $25,000 Damages. Dam- 
ages of $25,000 were awarded J. T. 
Coneagh, a student of Fordham uni- 
versity, by a sheriff’s jury for injuries 
received while riding in an aptobus of 
the American Motor Transportation Co. 
Forty students were on the way to 
Washington. Twenty were injured and 
the chauffeur was killed when the bus 
crashed through the rail bordering 
Conowingo creek, in Maryland. 


To Amend Oregon School Laws. If 
an initiative measure to change Ore- 
gon’s compulsory educational law is 
approved by the voters it will virtually 
do away with private schools in that 
state. Under the proposed amendment 
every child between the ages of eight 
and 16, with certain exceptions, must 
attend a public school. It is claimed 
that the Masons are pushing the 
proposition. 


No Wine in Jewish Rituals. That fer- 
mented wines are used in the Jewish 
services in this country was denied at 
the 33rd‘annual meeting of the central 
conference of American rabbis held at 
Cape May, N. J. The rabbis declared 
that wine is not required in their ritual. 


Find Grave of Elder Lincoln. Ac- 
cording to recent investigation by Rev. 
William Barton, of Oak Park, IIl., the 
grave of Abraham Lincoln, grandfather 
of the martyred president, lies under a 
corner of the Long Run Baptist church 
at Louisville, Ky. Residents of the 
neighborhood say the church was built 
on a cemetery site. 





Escape from Tail Spin Untrue. The 
reported miraculous escape at Wichita, 
Kans., of three persons by leaping into 
parachutes from an airplane which had 
gone into a tail-spin 3000 feet up was 
found to be a hoax by J. J. Higgins, 
engineer in the U. S. air service, who 
was sent from McCook field, Dayton, 
Ohio, to make an official jnvestigation, 


R. H. Norman, professional parachute 
jumper, admitted that the story was 
without foundatian. 


Sea Vessel Docks at Chicago. The 
steamship Clyde, an ocean vessel, has 
made the trip from Baltimore to Chi- 
cago with a cargo of sugar, at $4.40 a 
ton less than the rail rate between the 
two points. 


Trainload of Chocolate. A train of 
31 cars bearing 1,250,000 pounds of 
chocolate was sent from Stamford, 
Conn., to Chicago. The chocolate, 
which was in 10-pound bars to be melt- 





,ed for candy covering, is for distribu- 


tion in the Middle West. Business re- 
vival and better employment conditions 
are assigned as the cause for the in- 
creased demand for candy. 


Church Adopts Wine. After using 
grape-juice in communion services for 
more than 30 years the Lutheran church 
of Dover, Ohio, decided on wine in- 
stead. Their pastor, Rev. P. F. Ebert, 
who says that the use of wine for 
sacramental purposes is based on the 
precedent set by Christ, obtained a sup- 
ply of wine from the government. The 
question whether or not unfermented 
wine fulfills the religious requirements 
is troubling many churches. Prohibi- 
tionists declare that it is wrong for the 
churches to set the example of using 
wine even though the law permits it. 


Student Charged with Murder. Briggs 
Carson, of Tifton, Ga., student in Geor- 
gia university, was held on a charge of 
murder in connection with the killing 
of a negro. Carson and five other stu- 
dents sent the negro to buy whisky and 
on his failure to return they went out 
in quest of him. The negro ran and 
Carson is said to have fired, inflicting 
a mortal wound in his shoulder. 


For Instance, Melons. This is the 
melon season. It was found that water- 
melons that brought the grower only 
17 cents, delivered at the railroad, sold 
all the way up to $1.50 in city markets. 
Cantelopes are so plentiful that the 
organized growers are letting their 
crops rot in the field rather than sell 
them at such low prices and thus de- 
moralize the market. And still the con- 





WANTED THINGS PLEASANT 


Mr. Bodwell read in the paper the other 
day that laughter is the best thing in the 
world for the health. He had an idea that 
if he could only get his family to laugh 
more’ it would make a great saving in doc- 





he greeted his little circle with these cheer- 
ful words: “Now, laugh, every last one of 
you, or ll wallop the whole bunch.” 
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sumer has to pay exorbitant prices, ow- 
ing to the “spread” between the grower 
and himself. Everybody is -howling at 
these conditions, and nearly everyone 
has some remedy for them; but no-on 
so far has actually gone out and shown 
the world how to bring producer and 
consumer closer together so as to help 
both of them. 


Michigan Troops Fight Booze. Led 
by Gov. Grosbeck, Michigan soldiers 
leveled 18 bootlegging establishments 
and arrested 16 men in the Detroit 
down river district. The raids were 
occasioned by the murder of a police- 
man and injury of another in attempts 
to enforce the law. This district, which 
is believed to be one of the principa! 
points of entry for liquor from Canada, 
is known as one of the wettest spots 
in the United States. “The prohibition 
law must and will be enforced# says 
Gov. Grosbeck. 





Accident in Subway. Many people 
were hurt when a short circuit occurred 
in a New York subway train when it 
was 75 feet below the ground level. 
Most of the injury was caused by poi- 
sonous fumes produced when the con- 
tents of a fire extinguisher were dis- 
charged on the burning insulation in the 
control box. Total darkness in the 
tunnel added to the calamity. 


Detroit-Cleveland Air Line. Delega- 
tions of Detroit officials and business 
men greeted the arrival of three air 
boats which marked the beginning of 
an established air passenger service be- 
tween Detroit and Cleveland. The 
planes will carry freight and express in 
addition to passengers. 


Prohibition Prizes Awarded. An Aus- 
tralian, a Japanese and a native of In- 
dia won the prizes awarded in the essay 
contest conducted among foreign stu- 
dents in American colleges by the In- 
tercollegiate Prohibition Association. 
The first prize was given to Oswald 
Goulter, College of Missions, Indianap- 
olis; the second to C. N. Durokawa, 
Dickinson college, Carlisle, Pa., and 
the third to Isabelle Bux, Depauw uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Ind. The subject 
was confined to alcoholism and probi- 
bition. 





Ship Leaves Passengers. More than 
60 passengers were left behind when 
the great new steamship Majestic sailed 
from New York an hour before sche- 
dule in order to take advantage of the 
tide. Though the advanced sailing was 
widely advertised many arrived after 
the ship left. Thirty-six refused pas- 
sage on a vessel reaching the destina- 
tion several days later and declare they 
will sue the steamship company. 


Indians Prohibit Jazz. The Ponca, 
Otoe and Pawnee Indians gathered at 
Hominy, Okla., as the guests of the 
Osage tribe. Dances were held and gifts 
exchanged in the same fashion as amon: 
friendly tribes 150 years ago. The 
Osages, the aristocrats of all tribes, 
made rich by their oil lands, drive to 
the meeting in expensive autos piloted 
by chauffeurs. The other tribes, who 
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are not yet so wealthy, arrive on horse- 
back, in surreys and in small motor 
cars. Though the Indians attend in top 
hats and sik shirts no jazz or modern 
amusements are permitted. 





No Sparklers on Fourth. According 
to the leading hospitals Philadelphia 
had the quietest Fourth of July in its 
history. The dangerous sparklers, 
which have caused the death of scores 
every year, were banished by enact- 
ment of the legislature. Fireworks 
were confined almost completely to of- 
ficial, safe-guarded displays at night. 
A number of serious accidents were re- 
ported from other quarters. Little Har- 
riet Thompson, of Davenport, Ia., died 
as the result of swallowing a poisonous 
explosive. Ralph Reynolds, of Port 
Chester, N. Y., was killed by the explo- 
sion of an old cannon while he was 
filling it with powder from fire-crack- 
ers. 





Bogus Notes in Circulation. As the 
result of a $20 counterfeit note passed 
at Jacksonville, Fla., the treasury de- 
partment advised banks to keep a look- 
out for spurious federal reserve bank 
notes. Jacksonville banks require in- 
dorsement by the holders of all such 
notes whether presented for deposit or 
change. The bogus note, which is 
thought to have been made by tamper- 
ing with a $1 note, is admitted to be 
one of the cleverest counterfeits in 
years. 





Ran Pool Hall and Preached. Run- 
ning a pool hall through the week and 
filling a pulpit on Sunday was the novel 
combination of labors of Rev. J. W. 
Snyder, pastor of the Christian church 
at Gill, Colo. He took the pool hall to 
eke out his salary and incidentally to 
improve the tone of the principal a- 
musement center in the village. Many 
of his congregation criticized him and 
he has quit both occupations. 





Welcome 
© Trial Subscribers 





If you are receiving the Pathfinder on trial 
for 13 weeks we hope you will find that 
the paper stands the test, week by week, 
and that it is something which you will 
want to have permanently. The Pathfinder 
depends for its growth on “delivering the 
goods,” rather than on superficial appear- 
ances or claims. It tells its own story, and 
you are the judge. Please note that if yours 
is a 13 weeks trial order the expiration of 
your subscription is indicated by the num- 
ber on your address label. This number re- 
fers to the serial number of the Pathfinder, 
which is on the front page of each issue. 
For example if the number on your label is 
1491, this means that your subscription will 
end with the issue that bears that number, 
which will be July 29th. With that issue we 
will stop sending you the paper unless you 
have it renewed. We cannot change the ad- 
dresses of trial subscribers. Please donot ask 
this, but send renewal order if your address 
is changed before trial subscription expires. 
Kindly keep track of your subscription and 
be sure to let us have your renewal in good 
time, so you will not miss any issues. 
Postage and correspondence are now extra 
costly and in the interest of conservation 
we ask you to co-operate in this way and 
send in your dollar for renewal with- 
out waiting for us to invite you by special 
letter. PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 
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ODD ACCIDENTS 


Cop Downed by a Worm. C. L. 
Schaub, a Toledo. patrolman, while 
walking his beat stepped on an angle- 
worm that had come to the surface 
following a rain. The worm turned 
and so did the officer, finally landing on 
the sidewalk in such a manner that 
several ligaments in his leg were torn. 














Souvenir Shell Exploded. Explosive 
shells which have become quite popu- 
lar as war souvenirs in England have 
figured in numerous serious accidents. 
Not long ago a 15-year-old London girl 
after stirring the kitchen fire placed the 
hot poker against an 18-pound shell 
kept as a relic of the war. There was 
a violent explosion which severely in- 
jured the girl and wrecked the kitchen. 


Fish-Stealing Cat Killed Two. A cat 
attempted to steal fish from a frying- 
pan in the apartment of David Frisch 
and wife in New York, brushed against 
a gas-cock and open it. Mr. and Mrs. 
Frisch were asphyxiated by the gas 
which esc#ped and eight other persons 
living in the building were made ill. 


Electrocuted Using X-Ray. Dr. I. T. 
Law, an Arcadia, Fla., physician, was 
preparing to make an x-ray examina- 
tion of a patient’s fractured arms. As 
he worked with the machine, adjusting 
it for the examination, his arm acci- 
dentally came in contact with a wire 
carrying a high voltage. The current 
killed him instantly, 


Eagle Shot Soldier. A Chilean sol- 
dier shot an eagle in a mountain pass 
near Los Andes. The bird dropped and 
the man ran to pick it up. Its only 
injury proved to be a broken wing and 
the bird attacked him with great fury. 
In the struggle the eagle’s claw caught 
the trigger* of the soldier’s gun, dis- 
charging it and sending a_ bullet 
through his body with fatal results. 


Drowned in 12-Inch Pool. The body 
of Linton Lloyd, a veteran of the World 
war, was found lying face downward 
in a pool of water a foot deep that had 
collected in a reservoir which he was 
building on his father’s farm near 
Berry’s Ferry, Va. Evidently he either 
fell and struck his head in such a 
manner as to render him unconscious 
or suffered a sudden attack of heart 
disease. 





Escaped Flood; Drowned in Tub. 
When flood water inundated the river- 
bottom land where Frank Baker lived 
near Winchester, Ill., he fled with his 
wife and six children to the home of a 
relative in Jacksonville, Ill. A few days 
afterward the youngest child, 16 months 
old, wandered from the house, stumbl- 
ed into a tub of water and was drowned. 


Rabbit Blew up Nitro Plant. R. G. 
Camblin-.was firing up the boiler in a 
nitroglycerin plant near Bartlesville, 
Okla., one morning when a rabbit dash- 
ed-out, its oil-soaked fur on fire. Like 
a blazing meteor the bunny shot across 








15 
the building and through the open door. 
Camblin heaved a sigh of rélief when he 
saw it safely outdoors but this feeling 
was short-lived as the excited animal 
immediately turned back and scrambled 
under the wooden-floored building. 
Registering intense excitement and 
anxiety Camblin leaped through the 
door and sprinted away from the plant 
as fast as his legs could carry him: He 
had covered about a quarter of a mile 
when there was a deafening roar. 
Glancing back over his shoulder he saw 
the wreckage and debris of the estab- 
lishment settling earthward in a great 
shower. 





Playmates Buried Alive in Sand. 
Peter Carson and Tony Zenkus, insepar- 
able nine-year-old playmates, disap- 
peared simultaneously from their home 
in Lorain, O. Several days later work- 
men digging in a sand mound at a 
foundry unearthed their bodies, lying 
side by side. Evidently they had been 
tunneling into the sand pile when it 
collapsed upon them and they were 
unable to extricate themselves. 


Fell to Death over Banister. Marcus 
Hubrecht, six-year-old son of an at- 
tache of the Dutch legation in Wash- 
ington, fell over a banister on the sec- 
ond floor of his parents’ home and 
plunged to the first floor where his 
head struck a table in the hallway. 
Doctors were hastily summoned but 
they were unable to do anything for 
the child and he died within a few 
minutes. 





Broke Leg Chasing Hat. A strong 
wind snatched off the hat of J. A. Moss 
in Washington and sent it bowling 
rapidly down the street. While chas- 
ing lid Moss stumbled over the stone 
steps of a drinking fountain and frac- 
tured his leg. 





Seriously Hurt by Pencils. Joseph 
Crea, seven-year-old New York lad, 
was critically injured when he fell 
while wrestling with a playmate and a 
pencil-carried in his pocket pierced his 
back. A similar accident befell Grace 
Howe, seven years old, of St. Marys, 
Ohio. She was running with a pencil 
in her mouth when she fell and the 
pencil was driven deeply into the tis- 
suses of her throat. Teachers and a 
surgeon tried unsuccessfully to pull 
the pencil out with their fingers. They 
could not budge it’ until they gripped 
it with forceps. The little girl under- 
went the painful ordeal without a cry 
or whimper. 





HIS HEARING RESTORED 


The invisible ear drum invented by 
A. O. Leonard, which is a _ miniature 
megaphone, fitting inside the ear en- 
tirely out of sight, is restoring the 
hearing of hundreds of people in New 
York City. Mr. Leonard invented tis 
drum to relieve himself of deafness and 
head noises, and it does this so success- 
fully that no one could tell he is a deaf 
man. It is effective when deafness is 
caused by catarrh or by perforated, or 
wholly destroyed natural drums. A re- 
quest for information to A. O, Leonard, 
Suite 1004, 70 Fifth avenue, New York City, 
will be given prompt reply.—Advertisement. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Following the French revolution the royalists still plot 
to regain their lost kingdom. Marquis de Clamorgan_mas- 
q@uerades as Majolin, a republican, keeper of a store. Baron 
de Morleve passes as Dominique, half-witted errand-boy to 
Majolin. Countess de Grisoles and l’Abbe Brochard also 
in league with de Clamorgan. Captain Lavernais, who likes 
Laurette, de Clamorgan’s niece, accompanies Orsanelli, 
new prefect of the Eure, to Evreux. Fouche, prefect of 
police, and Brisquet, his assistant, learn that the Cheva- 
lier of the Purple Mask will attempt rescue of the Duc de 
Chateaubriant (Laurette’s father), head and heart of 
royalist plotters. Armand de Trevieres, who loves Laurette, 
will substitute for the Chevalier of the Purple Mask and 


attempt to kidnap Orsanelli. Armand bids ‘‘good by’’ to. 


Lucette, his loyal servant, and departs on his mission. 
De Clamorgan notifies Fouche and Brisquet of Armand’s 
plans so that he will be sacrificed, making it easier for 
real Chevalier to rescue the Duc de Chateaubriant. At 
Evreux Captain Lavernais assures Orsanelli he is ade- 
quately protected by guards. Orsanelli receives note from 
Armand as Purple Mask to have 10,000 livres ready before 
midnight or he will be kidnaped. Steps of marching men 
are heard coming along corridor. 





“Here come my sentinels,” Lavernais an- 
nounced. 

And sure enough. Roche, from without, 
opened one door, and three hussars were 
posted as sentinels on its very threshold. 

“Brigadier Maillard!” Lavernais com- 
manded. 

“My Captain!” the brigadier said, salut- 
ing and stepping smartly to his officer. 

“Keep a strict watch that no-one enters 
here without orders,” his captain told him. 

“I will see to it, my Captain,” came the 
confident reply. 

Steps—just the same precise military 
steps—came outside the other door; Roche 
came in and threw it open, and the brisk 
little ceremony was gone through again. 

“That’s settled then. Now let us make 
ourselves comfortable,” Lavernais _ said, 
lazily lounging back in an easy-chair. The 
clock struck the half-hour, and Orsanelli’s 
face twitched. 

Then a scuffle sounded from the far end 
of the corridor. A woman screamed, and 
then giggled—and a sentry outside the 
door was heard to titter in a most unsol- 
dierly way. The prefect jumped. 

“Come, come, Citizen Prefect,” Laver- 
nais said, laughing indolently. “Mademoi- 
selle Sabine has been kissed again—twice 
within an hour! It’s an industrious minx! 
And it was my own red Roche this time, 
I'll wager you three livres against one 
centime.” 

Orsanelli did not close with the bet— 
which was just as well for him, and one 
centime the better. 

“This old brandy looks excellent,” and 
when Lavernais had poured and handed a 
generous dram, he helped himself to a 
scantier drink, and lifted his glass, saying 
merrily, “And so to the devil with the 
Chevalier of the Purple Mask! He has be- 
come an obsession, a bogey to frighten the 
simple country folk. It is too ridiculous— 
contemptible even. But with men of af- 
fairs—sensible men of affairs—such as you 
and I, Citizen—” 

Captain Lavernais never finished that 
flattering sentence. Two shots rang through 
the distance. Orsanelli could not have 
jumped higher nor quicker if one of them 
had caught and lifted him. “Name of the 
devil! What was that?” he cried. 


They are firing! they are shooting! There 
is trouble!” the prefect cried, almost inco- 
herent with excitement. 

“Evidently,” Lavernais said shortly. It 
was all very well to soothe and buttress 
this frightened giant of fear when there 
was nothing better to do, and he—Laver- 
nais—was as good-natured a man as the 
next. But the blood in his soldier veins 
leaped to the sound of the guns as at music, 
and he had no mind to stop here philan- 
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dering with’ the uniformed old woman en- 
trenched behind the big chair. 

“Wait here,” he told Orsanelli peremp- 
torily. But he had little apprehension that 
that brave would insist upon accompany- 
ing him to the forefront of the scene of 
battle; and there was nothing he desired 
less. “Wait here. I will see what it is.” 

And he started to go. But Citizen Orsa- 
nelli caught him by the arm. “No, no! 
Don’t leave me alone,” the prefect insisted. 

Lavernais did not hesitate an instant. He 
was taking orders from no-one now. 
He was going to give them, This was his 
act—and the stage was waiting for him. 
The first shot had been his cue, the second 
the voice of the prompter. He threw Orsa- 
nelli off with an oath, and ran to the door. 
But before he could reach it, from a hub- 
bub and melee growing louder, coming 
nearer, Lieutenant Roche broke in uncere- 
moniously. 

“My Captain, my Captain,” he cried, sa- 
luting jubilantly, “we’ve got him! We’ve 
got him!” 

“The Chevalier?” Orsanelli panted. 

“Himself,” Roche said elatedly. “He ried 
to enter by the gap in the wall. The gen- 
darmes rushed on him. Seeing himself 
surrounded, he surrendered. It was four 
to one, but, even so, he didn’t put up a 
magnificent fight.” 

“Bravo! Lieutenant, Bravo!” The pre- 
fect was enchanted, and he anade to em. 
brace the red Roche—but that slippery fish 
side-stepped, saying, “They have hand- 
cuffed him, and are bringing him here.” 

“Victory!” Orsanelli screamed, almost 
dancing. “We have captured the Purple 
Mask! We have captured the Purple Mask! 
I must at once inform Bonaparte of the 
important news,” and he strutted across to 
the desk where writing materials were. 

“Get your horse saddled, Lieutenant,” 
Lavernais told Roche, “you yourself must 
carry the news of this important capture 
to Paris.” 

“With joy, my Captain,” replied the grat- 
ified hussar, hurrying away as he saluted. 

But matched with Citizen Orsanelli’s, all 
honest Roche’s gratification was “as moon- 
light unto sunlight and as water unto 
wine.” The elated prefect stayed the indit- 
ing of his important communique for the 
nonce, and coming round the desk seized 
Lavernais’s hand in an ardcrit’ grip—hearty 
as a Mason’s, or a lion’s. “All my congrat- 
ulations, my dear Lavernais,” he said with 
emotion. “Thanks to our united courage 
and determination the Chevalier has fallen 
into our hands. I shall draw up for Gen- 
eral Bonaparte a very flattering report of 
your services.” 

Lavernais appeared much moved. And he 
was. He made a very pretty bow, and he 
said, “I am greatly obliged, Citizen Pre- 
fect.” 

“It is a pleasure, I assure you,” Orsanelli 
said pompously, “to commend merit, and 
to me personally, especially satisfactory to 
praise courage. There is no other quality 
I rate so high.” Then he busied himself 
fussily with his important report. But he 





WHAT’S WRONG WITH THIS STORY? 

A man and his wife went to attend a 
lecture one evening. On their arrival they 
found they would have to take separate 
seats. So the man sat just in front of his 
wife. The lecture not being of interest to 
him the man fell asleep and dreamed he 
was in a strange place among savages who 
were after him. After several narrow és- 
capes he was cornered and unable to get 
away. A savage was just in the act of 
thrusting a spear though his body. When 
his wife noticed that he was asleep she 
pricked him with a hat pin to awaken him. 
The apparent realism of his dream, how- 
ever, was too great and he died instantly. 
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had not been writing long when the great 
moment came—probably the greatest the 
Citizen had ever known or ever would— 
for steps came again, steps and a hum of 
voices, and Roche, trying to speak as if 
such captures came to his bow and spear 
every day—and failing—came through the 
door and announced, “Here he is, my Cap- 
tain,” and the famous Purple Mask stood 
before them! 

At least they believed it to be the Pur- 
ple Mask. And it was Armand le Comte 
de Trevieres, handcuffed, between two gen- 
darmes. And he wore a purple mask, was 
enveloped in a long dark cloak, such as th« 
brigands always wear—and the villain 
often—in any well-conducted opera—grand 
or comic. 

Behind him, electrified with curiosity— 
and one of them with a tender emotion 
crowded Madame Anais, Bernard, Sabine. 
Germain and every other creature of th« 
place—a motley throng, some shivering, 
some highly pleased, some puffed out wit! 
their own importance in being associated 
—vicariously, but what’s the odds of that? 
—with the crowning triumph of this night 
of prowess, some few beside Sabine sym- 
pathetic, and one and all bursting with ex- 
citement and curiosity. ; 

It was a mighty moment. Orsanelli felt 
it mightily. He rose to it magnificently. 
“Ah,” he said with superb irony, “ah! So 
this is the famous Chevalier of the Purp! 
Mask !” 

The cloaked and manacled figure swept 
him a profound bow. Orsanelli had meant 
to mock his foe. De Travieres did mock. 

“Are you the gendarmes that arrested 
him?” When Gabriel blows his trump, he 
will not do it more magnificently than Or- 
sanelli, the citizen prefect, asked that seem- 
ingly simple question. It was oratory and 
self-importance in full flower. 

“Yes, Citizen Prefect,” a gendarme told 
him. 

“Very good,” Orsanelli replied grandly. 
“You will not be forgotten, my good fel- 
lows.” 

“Take off his mask,” Lavernais ordered. 

The gendarme saluted. “I told him to 
take it off, sir, But he refused.” 

“Take off your mask, or we will force you 
to!” Orsanelli thundered at Armand. 

“You can save yourself that trouble, Cit- 
izen Prefect,” the prisoner retorted gen 
tly, with a soft, friendly laugh. “Your ge 
darmes seem to have overlooked the fac 
that I am manacled. If you make it poss 
ble for me to do so, I will unmask wit!) 
pleasure.” 

“Set him free,” Lavernais commanded. 

It took but a moment, and then, wi 
another bow to Citizen Orsanelli, Arma: 
unmasked. 

“Oh’s”—“Ah’s”—and other quick syl! 
bles of feminine French exclamation pric 
ed the air admiringly as the light of t! 
prefect’s many candles fell on Armand dé 
Trevieres’s careless, debonair face. He sm 
ed, and more than one of the women smil 
back at him. And Eugene Lavernais’s li) 
twitched when their eyes met. In spite o! 
himself he liked the fellow, and in spite o! 
the hussar’s republicanism, the comte liked 
him—each of them knew a man when 
had the luck to see one. 


“How young he is!” Madame Anais whis- 
pered to Germain. She did not add, with 
her tongue, “to die,” but her heart added it; 
and she was sorry. 

“A fine young fellow,’ 
admiringly. 

“He looks strong as a tiger, 
Bernard. 

Sabine said nothing, but her eyes were 
eloquent. 

Roche and Brigadier Maillard held the 
little throng sternly at bay—but it surged 
about the background of the room, trying 
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from every angle to get a fair sight of the 
face of the famous Purple Mask. 

The Citizen Orsanelli had not smiled at 
the full view of the man’s uncovered face. 
And he was far from smiling now, when he 
called, and ‘beckoned, “Mademoiselle Sa- 
bine!” 

“Citizen Prefect?” she said nervously, 
stepping towards him timidly, 

“Do you recognize this fellow as the man 
who a short time ago entrusted you with 
a letter for me?” 

Sabine looked at the Chevalier hesitat- 
ingly—perturbed. “Well,” she stammered 
unhappily, “I would not like—that is, I 
could not be su—” 

Armand broke in. 
afraid, Mademoiselle. 
what happened.” 
very kindly. 

“Yes,” the girl said—blushing a little, and 
not unbecomingly—“it is he”—and uncon- 
sciously she put one little hand shyly to 
her cheek. 

“Good!” the prefect. said pompously. 
“So,” he turned to Armand, “you are the 
notorious Chevalier of the Purple Mask?” 

“I have no wish to deny it,” was the 
careless reply. 

Orsanelli made a note of this important 
and damaging admission. “Your profes- 
sion?” the inquisitor proceeded. 

Armand de Trevieres drew himself up to 
his proud height. His eyes flashed. And 
his yoice rang joyfully through the room, 
replying, “A servant of his Majesty the 
King!” 

It was a brave thing to say—there and 
thus. It was a splendid assertion of loyalty 
to Louis XVIII, and as splendid a proclama- 
tion of contempt of the man Orsanelli, and 
of all he represented, It was a magnificent 
challenge, flung in the face of fearful odds, 
In it the captain of -hussars took his pris- 
oner’s measure finally, and admiration and 
respect kindled in the eyes he turned 
gravely upon the imperious, lithe, gray-clad 
figure standing haughty and imperturbable 
with an ample old purple cloak heaped at 
his feet, and his purple mask dangling in 
his hand. 

Lavernais worshiped Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and would while he lived. But from that 
moment this irreconcilable royalist, dan- 
gerous—taunting too, was established firm- 
ly in his cordial liking. And Sabine had 
turned royalist on the spot. Indeed Orsa- 
nelli was the only one there who did not 
in some kind way respond to the boldness 
and the deyotion to a cause out at heels of 
the man they had outnumbered, outfought, 
captured, but whom they had not conquered 

and, as every soldierly soldier there in- 
stinectively knew, whom they could not con- 
quer. 

Orsanelli was furious. This vagabond, 
this tatterdemalion of knight-errantry, de- 
spoiled the prefect of half. his triumph, 
ince he, the so-called Chevalier, would 
tt be humiliated. A cringing prisoner 
light have won some scant kindliness, 
some cheap consideration, from the prefect, 
it a prisoner rampant and unafraid was 
1 offense, a goad and a rank stench in the 
usitive nostril of the Orsanelli. 

“A servant of the Bourbon—the banished 
tizen Capet,” he snarled. “Why not say 
{ once, conspirator and traitor to the Re- 
iblic of France?” 

“As to that, Citizen Prefect, please your- 
lf,” Armand said cheerfully. “Certainly 
conspire against the ‘Republic’ of France, 
id shall with all my might and all my 
orce, until it, or I, expire.” 

“You confess that you attempted to force 
n entrance here?” The great report to the 
reat Bonaparte must be completed, and 
ie accused must be interrogated in the 
ost accredited policeman formula. 

“I confess it,” de Trevieres laughed, and 


“You needn’t be 
Tell them exactly 
And his eyes met hers 


of 
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that made the confession several times 
more heinous. 

“Anyhow, you have failed in your project 
to kidnap the prefect,” Lavernais said with 
a laugh. The success of which same plan 
he could have applauded heartily, had the 
staunchness of his republicanism permitted. 

“Ah” Armand de Trevieres returned with 
a courtesy that was almost deferential, and 
that was entirely sincere, “there, I am 
afraid, you are mistaken. At midnight he 
will be in my power.” 

If his desire had been to cause a sensa- 
tion, he had succeeded. The room buzzed. 
And Orsanelli looked ridiculously uncom- 
fortable. 

Captain Lavernais glanced at the clock. 
“You have less than 20 minutes,” he said 
with not unfriendly irony. 

“More than sufficient time,” the Chevalier 
said. 

“We will see about that!” snapped Or- 
sanelli. At present you are my prisoner.” 

Armand made him a low bow. “Whilst 
waiting til you become mine,” he said. 

One of the servants tittered; a woman, 
of course. 

“Enough of this foolery,” the prefect ex- 
claimed violently. “Gendarmes, you will 
handcuff this man again, and take him to 
the prison at Evreux!” 

Armand held out his hand good-natured- 
ly. He even had the impudence to smile as 
he did it, and as the heavy bracelets click- 
ed. But when the soldiers were about to 
move him off he intervened pleasantly. 

“Just a moment,” he said gently. “I have 
an important communication to make to 
the prefect.” 

“T am all attention,” Orsanelli said bru- 
tally. 

“Oh!” the Chevalier said almost caress- 
ingly, “it is of a very private nature, and 
must be made to you alone.” 

“How!” cried the brave one, backing pre- 
cipitately in the direction of the young 
captain. “You want to—” 

“I formally refuse, Citizen Prefect,” La- 
vernais broke in quickly, “to have you alone 
with this man.” 

“What!” Armand de Trevieres exclaimed 
with a sunny smile, “even with my hands 
in irons?” 

“Even in that condition,” Eugene Laver- 
nais told him firmly. 

“You flatter me, Monsieur,” de Trevieres 
said with a laugh. “Well—then—it’s im- 
possible for me to speak.” He turned to 
his guards. “Take me to prison!” he bade 
them, with a rollicking gesture of mock 
heroics. 

“Gendarmes!” 
crisply. 

“Wait!” Orsanelli told them. Armand de 
Trevieres had pricked his greedy bourgeois 
curiosity, which was precisely what Armand 
de Trevieres had aimed to do. “Wait!” and 
then to Lavernais, “Leave me alone with 
the prisoner!” he said grandly. 

“You wish it?” Lavernais doubted his 
own ears. 

“IT demand it!” 





Lavernais commanded 
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“But, Citizen Prefect—” Lavernais pro- 
tested. 

But vanity and curiosity were going to 
win the day. “With his hands tied he is 
perfectly harmless,” the prefect said gran- 
diloquently. 

“Very well, then,” Lavernais conceded 
with a shrug, “since you insist, but the gen- 
darmes must stay.” 

“I said, ‘to you alone,”~de Trevieres 
told Orsanelli sternly. 

“The gendarmes will remain,” Lavernais 
said tersely. 

“But—” Armand began. 

“You can accept or refuse these condi- 
tions,” Lavernais said in a quiet tone that 
meant what it spoke. “To no other will we 
agree.” 

“Then they must remain out of earshot” 
the Chevalier bargained. 

“Certainly,” Lavernais said _ instantly, 
“they will not attempt to listen to your 
communication to the prefect.” 

“Then—since I must,” Armand = said, 
shrugging, “on those conditions, I accept.” 

“Clear the room,” Lavernais ordered. 

And Roche and Maillard bustled the serv- 
ants out, and followed them, closing the 
doors. 

“Have you any weapons on you?” Laver- 
nais asked the Chevalier quietly. 

“No,” Armand told him. 

Lavernais put out his hand to search— 
it was, his duty—but his eyes met de Tre- 
vieres’s eyes, and the hussar’s hand dropped 
to his side. 

“I give you my word of honor,” the out- 
law said, smiling into the solider’s eyes. 

Lavernais bowed to his prisoner, and turn- 
ed to the guards. “Keep your eyes on Mon- 
sieur le Chevalier, gendarmes! At the 
first attempt at flight you have my au- 
thority to fire on the prisoner. Place your- 
selves one in front of each door. Do not 
listen, but watch. Now I will leave you, 
Citizen Prefect. But I shall stay near at 
hand. At the first call Pll be here.” And 
with a glance all about, and a friendly nod, 
that might have been for Orsanelli, he 
sauntered out, closing the door he passed 
through. 

“What a very suspicious young fellow,” 
Armand said lightly, as the guards dropped 
back to their posts out of earshot, and as 
they did so Armand de Trevieres, dare- 
devil that he was, had the impudence to 
wink at them both—“appallingly suspi- 
cious. And yet he had charming manners. 
Under less adverse circumstances I could 
have taken quite a liking to him.” 

“Silence!” Dignity thundered, banging on 
the table with its huge hairy fist. 

“Ah—I’m afraid I can scarcely say the 
same of you, my friend,” Purple Mask 
drawled. 

“Enough of this foolery!” Orsanelli was 
furious. He seated himself behind the ta- 
ble, and placed a pistol significantly ready 
to his hand. (And over his shoulder de 
Trevieres again winked at one gendarme.) 
“Well, I am listening. What have you to 
say to me?” 

“Simply this, Monsieur le Prefect,” the 
devil-may-care said lazily—with an indo- 
lent wink at the second gendarme—“only 
this, have you considered the proposition I 
made to you in writing a short time ago? 
Have you the 10,000 livres ready?” 

The prefect towered up to his feet, almost 


apoplectic with rage. “Nom de chien!” he 
thundered, “take him away!” The gen- 
darmes took a step toward Armand—not 


very quickly. “No, wait!” Orsanelli checked 
them. And they fell back again. “Il am 
curious to see how far you intend to carry 
this joke,” he sneered at the Chevalier, And 
so he was. 

“Oh!” Monsieur de Trevieres told him 
sadly, “it is no joke; I assure you it is a 
very serious business—for you! Well, are 
you going to give me the money?” 
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“Ten thousand livres!” Orsanelli said it 
almost pleasantly—too pleasantly. 

“That is the sum at which your ransom 
is fixed,” Armand de Trevieres replied even 
more amiably. And his good humor rang 
true. Orsanelli’s did not. 

“Rather a high price, is it not?” the pre- 
fect bantered ironically. 

“Republican prefects are very precious!” 
the royalist said. 

“Well, what more?” Orsanelli growled. 

“That is all,” the Comte de Trevieres an- 
swered suavely. “If you pay, then, in that 
way, you will avoid the discomforts of be- 
ing abducted—the tiresome journey over 
bad roads—insufficient food, and impris- 
onment till such time as we receive your 
ransom. Bonaparte, or your friends, may 
think it worth while to pay it quickly, or 
again he may not. Asa sensible man you 
will realize, I am sure, that I am offering 
you advantageous terms.” 

“Oh!” the Citizen Orsanelli spluttered 
and jeered, “it’s as serious as that, is it, my 
fine fellow? And, if I refuse, you will ab- 
duct me by force?” 

“At midnight!” 

Orsanelli quailed, and listened uneasily 
in his long claret-colored coat and the won- 
derful tri-colored sash, but he looked at the 
carbines in the arms of the gendarmes 
alert at the door, he thought of the small 
army out in the corridor, his but to call, he 
thought of a little, dominant man in Paris, 
and he gathered up his republicanism, and 
blustered it out. “I.am-curious,” he said 
with a sneer, toying suggestively with his 
pistol, “to see how you will set about it.” 

The prisoner laughed merrily. “You 
could not be more admirably situated for 
the best view. You have, as it were, the 
most expensive seats for the play,” he told 
Orsanelli reassuringly. 

“Well,” the prefect said grimly, “I am so 
curious to get this view that instead of dis- 
missing you to prison immediately, I shall 
keep you here, under my eye, until mid- 
night.” 

The Chevalier bowed courteously. “You 
will not have long to wait,” he said, “only 
three minutes more.” 

Orsanelli rose up in his wrath, a fat fig- 
ure of rage and official importance. “For 
effrontery and brazen inpudence,” he said 
hotly, “I have never met your equal.” He 
crossed to the -door on the right as he 
spoke, and threw it open grandiloquently. 
At the very threshold stood Brigadier Ca- 
ron, flanked by his covey of gendarmes. 
“Look!” the prefect cried, “look here! 
There are four soldiers at this door.” 

“I see them,” the royalist said sweetly. 
He bowed to them, too, low, with mock def- 
erence. “Good evening, gentlemen!” he 
said in the friendliest tone. 

Brigadier Caron grinned. But the Pre- 
fect Orsanelli strutted across to the other 
door. “And see,” he said severely, opening 
it, “four others at this door!” 

“That makes eight,” the dare-devil said 
sadly, shaking his ribald head in mock de- 
spair, “alas is me!” Then with his hand 
upon his heart—he could just manage it, 
handcuffs and all—he bowed to these hus- 
sars more profoundly than he had to their 
fellows, and said to them in honey tones, 
“Good evening, gentlemen!” 

Orsanelli banged one door to, and at a 
signal from him, Caron quietly closed the 
other. “There are also men under this 

window,” the prefect went on, “and the 
park is full of gendarmes and hussars.” 

“So I understand,” de Trevieres replied 
politely. “And I am delighted to know it, 
Monsieur le Prefect. Such distinguished 
company, such insurmountable obstacles 
lend splendor-o my little adventures.” 

Orsanelli grunted angrily, and slouched 
back to the desk, and picked up the pistol. 

“Dear, dear, Citizen, how impatient you 
are growing!” Armand upbraided him ten- 
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derly; even there was sympathy in his 
voice. 

Orsanelli stood moodily in front of the 
fire—his eyes on his ‘gendarmes, In them 
he placed his trust and such pseudo-com- 
posure as his vanity could show. They 


‘were watching the prisoner—no eyes to 


spare even to a prefect, and a very fat one 
at that. Armand de Trevieres lounged 
against an old bureau, smiling into space. 

There was a breath of silence through the 
room—suspense almost personified. And 
then the great clock struck. One! It was 
the first stroke of midnight. Armand de 
Trevieres held up a dramatic finger, and 
his eyes danced madly. Two! “The hour 
has come!” he said impressively. “I com- 
mence !” 

At something in the aristocrat’s quiet 
voice, at something in the democratic qual- 
ity of his own heart, Jacques Orsanelli re- 
coiled. “Gendarmes!” he cried sharply— 
not knowing why—Armand had not even 
looked at him yet—‘*Gendarmes!” 

And they obeyed the terror, the entreaty, 
the command in his cry. Never was officer 
so obeyed before! On the instant—it took 
less than that for them to take an un- 
spoken something from de _ Trevieres’s 
eyes—on the instant they sprang forward 
to Orsanelli’s side. Caron struck the pistol 
down out of the prefect’s hand! 

Armand de Trevieres swooped on it, and 
covered the Citizen Orsanelli, all in a 
breath. “One movement—one cry—and 
you are a dead man,” he said quietly; and 
Orsanelli, looking into the count’s calm 
eyes, knew that he told the truth. Orsa-, 
nelli did not move. Orsanelli did not cry 
out. It was not his cue to do either, and 
he knew it. Caron held his left arm and 
his coat collar in a vice. Maillard gripped 
his right arm no less securely. And the 
barrel of his own pistol flashed death into 
his terror-widened eyes. He was hand- 
cuffed too—so quickly that he never knew 
which of his treacherous soldiers had done 
it, or if both. 

It was a very trying moment for Citizen 
Orsanelli. To do him justice he grasped at 
once what the trick had been. “Accom- 
plices!” he said bitterly. ‘ 

“Allow me to introduce them to you!” de 
Trevieres said gaily, “Monsieur le Baron 
de Blank-Blank, Monsieur le Vicomte de 
Blanker-Blanker.” 

At their absurd pseudonyms the erst- 
while gendarmes bowed to the indignant 
Orsanelli, with such grace of obeisance as 
few among the wearers of their present 
uniform could execute. 

“Royalists,” the poor prefect muttered. 

“Precisely!” de Trevieres said, with a 
courteous little gesture of the weapon he 
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held. “I regret not to mention their names 
more exactly. But it might conduce to in- 
convenience at some future enterprise. Old 
and valued friends of mine! Vowed to our 
cause! Ready at its call! The gendarmes 
coming from Damville, unfortunately, met 
with a slight accident on the road, which 
to their acute regret, and believe me, Mon- 
sieur Citizen, to ours, prevented them from 
arriving here to have the honor to be in 
attendance on your illustrious self. My 
friends here took their place. When | 
climbed the wall, they hurled themselves 
on’ me, and took me prisoner—without the 
slightest difficulty !” 

It is pleasant to record of a man, whom 
truth has compelled one to praise with 
some reservation, that the citizen preféct, 
handcuffed, one to three, was showing now 
to better advantage than he had a few mo- 
ments ago, merely apprehensive of son: 
such contretemps, and flanked by his two 
“trusty” guards. -There are few of us in- 
deed who do not gain something of-cou: 
age, when’a threatened and trembling], 
feared evil has actually fallen. He had no 
mind to excite or to offend the glitterin: 
barrel of his own pistol, mishanded at thc 
moment unfortunately, but he said, with 
some confidence, and in a voice that did 
not quaver, to the man who held it, “So far 
very clever, but you have still to get away.” 

“And to get away with you into the bar- 
gain;’ de Trevieres reminded him cheer- 
fully. 

“Ah! that will be a difficult business!” 
the prefect said almost jubilantly. 

“On the contrary,” Armand retorted 
pleasantly, “it is exceedingly simple.” 

“You can hardly expect me to believe 
that all our soldiers are your accomplices,” 
Orsanelli said hotly. 

“By no means,” the Chevalier laughed. 
“But we have gossiped enough. Time 
presses! The gag, if you please now, Bar- 
on!” To Orsanelli he said in accents of 
grave regret, “Excuse this necessary for- 
mality, my dear Prefect. We are desolated 
to so inconvenience you!” And in a trice, 
before .the bewildered statesman had 
glimpsed at their infamous project, de 
Vivonne and de Morsanne had gagged the 
prefect of Evreux. He trembled with rage 
—with rage now even more than with fear, 
but he did not struggle. He knew better. 


“Oh! the fat jelly!” de Morsanne said to 
the Baron. Orsanelli heard him, of course, 
and it did not calm the prefectorial indig- 
nation. But they had not handled him 
roughly—far from it! They had done their 
necessary touching of him gingerly even, 
as if their royalist fingers liked none too 
well the feel of republicanism so strong 
and so rank. 

“He’ll be a picture!” Armand said merri- 
ly, throwing off his cloak and his hat and 
tossing them to his friends. He had been 
well clad, Monsieur le Comte de Trevieres; 
for uncloaked and unhatted, he still was 
hatted and cloaked! He had been wearin: 
two identical hats, two cloaks twin to 4 
stitch. ‘ 

Poor Orsanelli! his eyes bulged almost 
out of his face with red rage, and his fac 
was as purple as the cloak that Monsieu! 
de Vivonne (Caron that was) bundled abou 
him. And there were three human jellit 
ashake there now, though two were nol 
fat, for the “gendarmes” were almost over- 
come by their own ribald mirth—the mad 
roysterers. 

They cloaked and they hatted him—the 
poor, poor Orsanelli. Then they masked 
him! De Trevieres had a second mask 
ready, needless to say. 

“Excellent!” he cried to the shrouded, 
outraged figure. “Admirable! Truly, you 
are a picture! A study in purple! A poem 
“au masque!” Really, my dear Prefect, 
you look a great deal more like the Purple 
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Mask than I do. Baron, meet me at the 
cross-roads at Vernon!” 

“Right!” de Vivonne acquiesced briskly. 
He drew out his own pistol and leveled it 
significantly. “And you, my fine fellow,” 
he admonished the swathed mountain at 
his side, gripping its arm in his hand, “if 
you make the slightest noise, the smallest 
attempt to resist, you are a dead man. A 
royalist’s word of honor for that, my cit- 
izen of a republic.” 

But again de Vivonne delayed to laugh. 
He couldn’t help it. They were so absurdly 
alike, the two purple-cloaked figures—droll 
in their likeness, droller even in their con- 
trast. Identical to a T in their garb. One 
fat and perturbed, bursting with rage. One 
lithe as some strong king of the jungle, 
and doubled in uncontrollable mirth—but 
only for an instant. For time pressed. 

“Now,” de Trevieres commanded, and as 
he and de Morsanne hid—shrieking with 
laughter—behind the long, heavy window 
curtains, the Baron de Vivonne led his un- 
happy victim to the door on the left, and 
opened it. 

The brigadier on guard there barred the 
way, of course, with “Halt! What is it?” 

“The Chevalier of the Purple Mask,” de 
Vivonne the gendarme said proudly, “whom 
I am taking to the prison of Evreux, by 
the prefect’s orders.” s 

“Good!” applauded the brigadier. “Pass, 
friend!” and he fell back and his hussars 
with him. De Vivonne closed the door as 
he went. And such was the passing of the 
Citizen Orsanelli from his own prefecture. 

“Splendid! It has all gone like clock- 
work!” Armand said softly as they came 
from the curiains. “And now, mon cher, 
for the last move in the game!” 


One rapid glance round the room, and 
he had selected his canvas—a clear space 
of blank wall—sprung on a chair, and 


taken a big purple chalk from his pocket. 
“I take what | will,” he scrawled quickly in 
huge, jubilant letters. And beneath the 
motto, for signature, he traced in a trice 
a large purple mask, and sprang down 
lightly, saving exultantly, “Really, my dear 
de Morsanne, it is wonderful what a few 
brains and a lot of cheek will accomplish 
in this world!” Well—he had proved it. 
At the other door the petite comedy was 
re-enacted—this time with Morsanne in 
charge of de Trevieres as the chevalier. 


“Hullo! Where are you going? Who is 
this?” 
“The Chevalier of the Purple Mask, 


whom I am taking to the prison at Evreux, 
by the prefect’s orders.” 

“Congratulations! Pass!” And captor 
and captive were off for the gap in the wall, 
and the cross-roads at Vernon, 

It was cold in Paris the next day. May 
often is cold there, but this 13th was almost 
viciously crisp. Laurette was glad of the 
fire in her chamber as she dressed, and 
Baptiste was careful to light a good fire in 
the cellar against the return of Monsieur 
’Abbe. The priest had slipped out before 
dawn in search of news. But he should be 
back soon, and his underground refuge 
was snug and comfortable for him, when 
he did come. 

One wing of the old cellar had been 
transformed into a sitting-room and study. 
It had been skillfully done; and here Bro- 
chard passed most of his waking hours; 
here the conspirator friends held their 
gravest conclaves, drew up their proclama- 
tions and their plans, and kept in good hid- 
ing their documents. 

They risked their lives, of course, in 
plotting at all against Bonaparte and the 
turbulent will of their preponderant coun- 
trymen. But they did it with a good deal 
of creature comfort. And why not? Dan- 
serous work prospers longest in comforta- 
ble surroundings, and even has, so executed, 
some added chante of success, And cer- 
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tainly the old abbe deserved some consid- 
eration from his fellow-workers, for he 
gave them and the cause his all—a selfless 
old man living and dying in the service of 
his king. 

There were rugs on the floor, and the 
cold stone walls were hung with tapestries. 
A large shaded lamp hung from the ceiling. 
There were a sofa, large and altogether 
comfortable, an easy-chair and two or three 
smaller seats, a footstool, a table, a writ- 
ing-desk, a sideboard, a shelf of books and 
even a good ornament or two. There were 
fresh flowers, Laurette saw to that always. 
The desk was well littered with papers. 
The sideboard was well stocked with food, 
and with the necessaries for serving it. 
The abbe could almost have lived out a 
siege here. 

In one corner of the room in a wide 
archway a small flight of narrow steps led 
up to the trapdoor which lifted into the 
shop above. There were no windows cut 
into the outer world, and only one of any 
sort, a little barred square through which 
one could just see into the cellars and 
vaults beyond. The little window was just 
between the archway of the stairs and a 
similar archway which led, through dark 
and tortuous passages, to other and still 
other cellars. It was a honeycomb of a 
place. Opposite the sideboafd there was a 
low, inconspicuous door. The lamp was lit. 
It was always lit when the place was in use. 

Early this morning de Clamorgan sat at 
the desk busily writing. A quietly-dressed 
woman sat near him waiting and silent. In 
the cellar beyond half a dozen men were 
working, directed by de Morleve and Ma- 
dame de Grisolles. They appeared to be 
sorting and placing casks and barrels of 
liquor, but it was weapons the barrels held, 
and the little casks were filled with gun- 
powder. 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the “Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 


NEW CAUSE OF INSOMNIA 


An Illinois man, it is reported, couldn’t 
sleep because his bedsprings picked up 
radio messages.—Jacksonville Times-Union. 
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g for every mem- 
of the family, has long been 
mous as the one magazine 
thats fills the place of three or 
our ordinary periodicals. Its 
unique fiction radiates the heal- 
thy and normal life led by the 
majority of the American peo- 
ple. It represents a combina- 
tion of stories notfound in any 
other high-class magazine. 
Smiles, thoughts, laughter 
and atear or two of the right 
kind, the nucleus of the flower 
of happiness, is the character 
ofthe Journal. It is a house- 
hold magazine in every sense 
with timely departments de- 
voted to Food, Fashions, Fan- 
cy Work. Home Building, 
Household Discoveries, Child 
Care, Nursing and Feeding 


The People’s Home Journal 
ora 











and other subjects of interest. You cannot afford to be without 
Year 


this magazine so we have arranged to furnish 
$1 15 
Send your order now to 


People’s Home Journal Sot 
The Pathfinder 
The Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 



















quickly 
cleared of Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body, Enlarged 
Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. $1,000 
Cold Cash says | can clear your 
skin of the above blemishes. 


WRITE TODAY for my FREE 
EE. 2%e— “A CLEAR-TONE 
SKIN’’—telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted for fifteen years. 
E. S. GIVENS, 319 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 











No need to. No matter what you are 

doing now we can make you a Master of the 
Secrets of Selling and help you get a position 
as city or traveling salesman. Hundreds who 
never sold before are making $5,000 to $10,000 a 


year. Send for valuable book, **Modern Sales- 
manship” at once, It is FREE! 


NAT’L SALESMENS TRAINING ASS’N 
Department 87-H. Chicago, Illinois. 












Watch guaranteed 5 
years or this Big Real 
Eastman Camera given i 
for selling two lots of 20 
lovely Perfumed Sachets at 10 cents 
each. They sell rapidly. Order today. This Gem Set 
Ring with firey brilliancy of costly Diamond @ 
also given as special extra prize for promptness. 
BAY ART to. Dept. 30, Chicago, Ill. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK. 


| A I ENTS Contains valuable information for invent- 


ors. Send sketch of your {invention for Free Opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Prompt service. (Twenty years’ experience.) 
& 


Taibert, 603 Talbert Bidz., Washington, D. C. 














GOOD FARM LANDS 


20, 40, 80 acre tracts near thriving city in Lower Michigan. $10to 
$50 down. Bal. on longtime. Investigate this opportunity et 
afarm home. Write today for big FREE booklet. SWIGA 
LAND CO., M-1245 t Nati. Bank Bidg.. CHICAGO. 
ate a ‘New System 


GOINTO BUSINES. We furnish every- 


ting Mooey aking spoegtanity oplimited. iitber 
W. MILLYER RAGSDALE,. 





for Yourself 
Establish and oper- 


men or w: 
"tpatit off! 
Drawer 41, tAST ORANGE, N. J, 


KODAK FILMS 


Special trial offer; your next kodak film developed Sc—prints 2c 
each. Moser & Son, 2016 St. James Cincinnati. 








Tebacco from Farm to you collect on delivery. Chewing 
or smoking, 5 pounds $1.40, 10 pounds $2.45. Mild smok- 
ing 10 pounds $1.75. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Planters 
Tobacco Union. Hardinsburg, Ky. 


Tobacco Kentucky Natural Leaf Smoking 10 Ibs $2.10. 
Hand selected chewing 3 Ibs $1.00. Free receipt for pre- 
paring. Waldrop Brothers, Murray, Kentucky. 


Natural leaf tobaece. Chewing 5 pounds $1.75; 10 pounds 
$3.00. Smoking 5 pounds $1.25; 10 pounds $2.00. Send no 
money. Pay when received. Tobacco Growers Union, 
Paducah, Ky. 


Pleasant Root inexpensively overcomes any tobacco habit. 
Send address. Samuel Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


Natural leaf tobaeco: Chewing. 5 pounds $1.75; 15 pounds 
$4.00. Smoking, 5 pounds $1.25; 15 pounds $3.00. Send 
no money, pay when received. Farmers Tobacco Associa- 
tion, Paducah, Kentucky, 




















BIG MONEY $22 339.255, frvv..O-ee 


ials 
barge $1.50, make $1.35 


daily coor, Wilts for particulars and fies ws lea. . mr 
AGENTS: 300~ PROFIT. Selis Like Wildfire, 


Kleanrite. New Clothes Washing Wonder. No Rubbing. Women wild 
overit. Premiums for customers. Write quick for PACKAGE and 
Special Offer. Bestever Prod.Co., 1943-L Irving Park. Chicage 


AGENT TO EARN BIG PROFITS with our quick-selling 

non-alcoholic extracts, toilet articles and household 
necessities. Openterritory. No money required. We trust you, 
Hurry! Write today. Dept. 239, The Linro Co., St. Louis. Mo. 














$25 to $300 paid anyone for ideas or suggestions suitable for 
photoplays. Experience unnecessary. Complete outfit sent 


FREE to any address. Write Producers League, 506 St. Louis 
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THE VALUE OF ENTHUSIASM 
OU never know what a person 
can do until you see him get 
enthusiastic about something. 
There is a world of difference between 
working against the grain and work- 
ing in line with a lively desire. Work 
in the latter case becomes “play,” and 
all a person’s strength and faculties and 
dttention go to it and into it, like fire 
consuming dried leaves. The worker, 
or player, in such a case does not haveto 
push himself; he is strongly drawn to 
the activity by the mysterious natural 
attraction it has for his individual and 
particular faculties. 

Boys will labor for days, building a 
“Gam” in a creek or making a “shanty” 
out of old boards. The genius for con- 
struction is inherent in all normal be- 
ings. A little girl is delighted when, in- 
stead of merely making “make-believe” 
clothes for dolls, she can make real 
clothes for real babies. People are apt 
to think that fishing is a lazy pastime; 
the fact is that anyone who fishes in 
earnest has to do a lot of hard work— 
but the interest, the zeal, the zest is 
there, and he would never think of 
calling it work. 

Grinding work for one may be lively 
entertainment for another, the differ- 
ence being in the presence or absence 
of that natural attraction which creates 
enthusiasm. To the average American 
small boy, for instance, the enforced 
daily practice of one or two hours on 
the piano is a period of suffering and 
mental anguish. But to a young Chopin, 
Liszt, Grieg such work, or play, would 
give the greatest possible delight. Many 
a boy is forced to wade through Haw- 
thorne’s, Irving’s and Cooper’s stories 
by a parent or teacher who stands 
ready to exact appllication with a hand- 
ful of penalties or punishments. Many 
another boy sneaks away from chores 
or from playing with other children 
just to read those books, which enchant 
him by the hour. 


It is probably necessary for every 
man to do things he does not like to 
do. And it is a good thing for him to 
have to do such things—occasionally at 
least. It develops his will, strengthens 
his character, creates self-confidence 
and secures the respect and confidence 
of others. Even the brightest young 
man has to study disagreeable subjects, 
or subjects that are hard for him, in 
order to round out his education. There 
has been a tendency at college to make 
subjects of study more and more elec- 
tive so that students can pick out what 
is easiest or most agreeable. But in 
the school life the subjects are by 
no means all elective. We must travel 
over rough roads as well as smooth 
ones, swallow quinine and castor oil 
as well as ice cream, and at the end all 
of us must face death—which very few 
would select. Even our presidents can’t 
avoid the muddy detours when they 
travel by auto, They must take what 


comes. Most men accept the facts of 
existence and reconcile themselves to 
the truth that there is no royal road to 
learning, nor to living, nor to dying. 
They face the dark passages with de- 
termination and do not shrink before 
the rough spots where their store of 
strength will be sapped in the crossing 
and where the jagged edges will be left 
stained with their life blood. 

That is well. It is the part of the 
real man to face difficulties bravely and 
to work with resolution and indomi- 
table spirit. But how much better is 
it to work with pleasure and enthusi- 
asm! It is a fine:thing to feel a thrill 
over the thing we are doing. The fac- 
ulty to so feel is a divine gift which too 
many of us lose. There is laborious 
work and there is pleasant work. Most 
men, perhaps, are so unfortunate as to 
be engaged in work-they would not 
choose for plegsure or recreation. Yet 
many find that by developing skill and 
ability their work becomes their- pride 
and pleasure. Some do not realize how 
pleasant their work is until they get 
a chance to quit it. Yet every man 
knows for sure that there are some 
things he would very much like to do— 
something he could be _ enthusiastic 
about doing—and he should do at least 
one of those things, professionally or as 
a side line. 

He is a lucky man who can make his 
hobby his profession. If such a man in- 
herited a million dollars he would not 
change his line of activity. Successful 
poets, novelists, ball players, politicians, 
artists, musicians and inventors are 
doubtless of this class. Also, many 
an editor and farmer and surgeon and 
scientist would come within the same 
category through a passionate love for 
his work. In fact, there are men in 
every line of work who take pride and 
pleasure in their calling. An Italian 
shoemaker last year inherited several 
millions from a brother who died in 
America; he refused to buy castles and 
yachts and other trappings of the rich 
man who likes to make a show and 
announced that in the future he would 
be at the same old shop; making good 
shoes as before. 

But every man is not so lucky. Many 
a man sticks to his job because it means 
his daily bread, and he would drop it 
in a minute if the necessity no longer 
existed. To him life is a serious matter; 
a few days and full of trouble. His 
physical strain is apt to produce a men- 
tal and moral strain and result in a 
perverted vision—and unhappiness. 
That man should have a hobby. There 
is some kind of activity or interest 
which his nature insistently demands, 
and that demand of nature should be 
heeded as far practicable. And some- 
thing always is practicable. 

The thing needed is to feel that bene- 
ficient glow of enthusiasm. It tunes the 
nerves, tightens the muscles, sends the 
blood racing joyfully through the veins 
and arteries, touches up those myster- 





ious and powerful glands which con- 
trol our functions, put a glow in the 
skin, a spark in the eye, and makes a 
person feel, whether he says it or not, 
that life is a pretty good thing after all. 
The effect is tonic; it staves off dis- 
-ases and preserves youth. 

Lots of “tired business men” who 
thought they had long passed the period 
of play have taken up golf, and as their 
wives express it “have gone crazy about 
it.” Whacking a little ball not much 
bigger than a pill over acres of lawn 
and meadow seems almost a foolish 
thing for a grown man to do, but 
grouchy old judges and bilious profes- 
sional men have. become boyish again 
—often to their own amazement—by 
doing that little foolish thing. Who has 
not seen rugged old farmers, who feed 
the world, pitching horseshoes neai 
the country store with great gusto? 
Afterwards they were better company 
for their wives and children and a 
poorer prospect for the doctor. The 
ancient game of checkers is anothe: 
remedy against the hardening of the 
arteries. 

But the games, while good, are not 
the chief source of the amusement 
which rejuvenates man and makes the 
country better by peopling it with mors 
contented citizens. This amusement 
may be serious, or even profitable and 
yet touch that mysterious chord that 
produces mental and physical harmony. 
In every city there are men who ar 
enthusiastic over their little back-yar« 
gardens. “To make things grow” some- 
how has a powerful and _instinctiv: 
appeal to the average man. With a 
tenderness resembling that of a mother 
he watches over sprouting seed and 
nurses along the growing plant until 
it reaches smiling fruition in which 
he finds a grateful reward not only 
for his labors but for his love. 

Other men find their joy in playing 
musical instruments, painting pictures, 
in making collections of interesting ob- 
jects, in making special studies of cer- 
tain subjects, in philanthropic or social 
work, in developing some breed of 
animal, in athletic or military training 
—in a thousand ways useful to thei! 
fellow men and to themselves. Every 
man should have a hobby—something 
in which he takes delight—if it is only 
whittling curious things in a _ bottle. 
The main thing is to keep alive the 
divine spark of enthusiasm. 

Men usually have plenty of outside 
interests to divert them, but women 
have not been so lucky. Up till within 
a few years, the place for the woman 
was supposed to be in the home—and 
the men gave little thought to making 
that home attractive. No wonder wom- 
en rebelled and raised such a ruction 
that they won their emancipation. Now 
a woman may do anything that a man 
may, and a lot of other things into the 
bargain. Women are seeking all these 
new activities because there are ele- 
ments in their nature that demand an 
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outlet. Their enthusiasm is not all ex- 
hausted by washing dirty dishes three 
times a day, and they crave other ways 
in which to express themselves. 

Farming under proper conditions, is 
the ideal life—but in most cases now it 
is a drudgery, and that is why so many 
millions of workers insist on hanging 
round the cities instead of going on 
the land. Those who live on a farm 
should refuse to be tied down solely 
to work; they should insist on having 
their diversions, just as the city peo- 
ple have. Everybody needs a change. 

Even if home is the best place and 
home cooking is superior to anything 
vou can buy, it is necessary to cut loose 
and get a change of scene, of diet, of air, 
of habits, of occupation. Then when 
you come back you will appreciate your 
home and your home work in a way 
you never could have done before. 

So far as work is concerned, there is 
always more of it ahead than you could 
ever get through with if you lived to be 
as old as Methuselah; so it is no use 
to put off your fun till you get every- 
thing done. Everyone should have 
ome let-up, some diversion, from his 
regular work every day; it should be 
a fixed part of his ration. Then he will 
have both strength and enthusiasm to 
tackle the next day’s work. Strength 
is the gasoline and enthusiasm is the 
spark; you must have both in order to 
vet there. | 

¢ 


ASOLINE has fallen off half a cent 
a gallon in tank-car lots. Poor old 
John D. Rockefeller—how’s he going to 
manage? And right after he had given 
away a number of dimes to children at 
i. circus! 
¢ 


RS. OLESON, who is running for 
the U. S. senate in Minnesota as 
a “born Democrat,” is said to be “one of 
the five fastest talkers in the world.” 
\Ve know a number of women who will 
resent this claim to superiority. 
q 
HE Germans are all working long 
hours to produce everything that 
the world needs. Meantime millions of 
people in this and other “victorious” 
countries who ought to be equally in- 
dustrious are striking and loafing and 
living off those who are working. And 
so Germany, after losing the war, is 
winning the peace. German and other 
foreign products whose cost is merely 
nominal are flooding our markets. But 
we, as consumers, still have to pay 
war prices for most things, as ‘we 
haven’t the gumption to try to compete 
with the foreigners. So let it be! In 
due time our people will find that im- 
proved conditions can only be brought 
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about by work and that talking and 
lying down on the job can only make 
things worse. Too bad the country has 
to pay so dearly for its experience, but 
there is nothing like suffering to make 
people come to the scratch. 


OOD news, good news! Early 
watermelon crop is_over 60,000 car- 
loads, or 10,000 more than last year. 


HOSE climbers made the mistake of 
trying to mount Everest without 
ever resting. 
€ 


NYWAY, it’s going to reduce the 

high cost of living when the pres- 
ent styles advance a little farther and 
no clothes are worn. 


‘OW the Scots are up in arms—and 

‘for a very good reason. Their 
country is being flooded with “Scotch” 
bagpipes that are made in Germany. 


q 
AILROAD workers are striking be- 
cause they are asked to work for 
wages that are only two or three times 
as much as schoolteachers get. 
¢ 
F course Senator Caraway, though 
a Democrat, would have to vote for 
a tariff on rice—owing to his fellow- 
feeling for another cereal. 


gq 
EFORE the Volstead act can be en- 
forced Uncle Sam may be forced to 
have it re-enforced. 


‘OW that Henry Ford is running for 
president, we would also like to 
suggest, as likely candidates, Abe Mar- 
tin; Uncle Bimbo Gump; Lionel Strong- 
fort; Wrigley, the Gum Man; Charlie 
Chaplin; Eamon De Valera; Senator 
Watson of Ga.; Babe Ruth; Representa- 
tive Volstead; Sears, Roebuck & Co.; 
Upton Sinclair; W. R. Hearst; Charles 
Ponzi; Sherlock Holmes; Ringling 
Bros.; and Lydia Pinkham. 


ERE’S a foolish question we would 
like to ask, in our turn. Dwes a 
mermaid ever become a mer old maid, 
and if so when? 
i q 
RADUALLY they are putting the 
trouble-makers where they will not 
bother the world so much. Horatio 
Bottomley, the British editor of “John 
Bull,” who lost no chance during the 
war to slander and befoul the United 
States and who appropriated to his own 
use about $700,000 of funds he collected 
for patriotic purposes, has been sent to 
prison for seven years. Of course there 
are lots more of the Bottomley breed 
who are still at large and who are 
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continuing their campaigns of vitupera- 
tion and moral destruction. They must 
be fought to a finish. 


NE big concern-which makes men’s 
clothing finds that its business has 
slumped terribly, and it is seeking ways 
to improve it. One sensible thing it 
has decided on is to give up, in its adver- 
tisements, those pictures of golf play- 
ers, horse-race followers, cake-eaters 
and society loafers wearing its brand of 
clothes, and to chose for its models men 
who are doing something for the world. 
This will be a relief indeed, for the 
clothing ad dude has disgusted all sen- 
sible people. 
q 


RELAND’S civil war is one of the most 
uncivil things history has so far 
brought forth. 
q 


OLITICAL conditions in Mexico are 

improving, Only five candidates 

for congress have been killed during 
the campaign up to the present. 


g 
RITISH AMERICA is putting some 
new place-names on the map and 
incidentally adding to the general stock 
of romance. Not long ago we had a 
ghost at Antigonish, and now we learn 
that treasure hunters have been search- 
ing the river at Penetanguishene for an 
old chest of gold. 
q 


HY don’t all the union workers 

strike and stay on strike all the 
time? Then at least the perpetual 
threat of strikes, which now hangs over 
the distracted nation like a sword of 
Damocles, would be removed. If the 
strike is a remedy for anything, why 
not let everybody strike? There’s 
nothing American or fair about the 
present arrangement, under which a 
large section of the people keep steadi- 
ly at work, in season and out, while 
other large sections are always loafing. 
What’s your answer to this? 


EWS report says “socialists have 

decided to fuse with farmers.” 
That may be so, but the farmers will 
refuse to fuse with socialists. 


q 

EOGRAPHY class will now tell us 

where Puente del Yxtla is. It’s 
somewhere in Mexico; it’s the place 
where a party of Americans were cap- 
tured by bandits and held for ransom. 
We wish a law would be passed pro-~ 
hibiting names like Puente del Yxtla. 


gq 
ENATOR TOM WATSON of Ga. says 
he is “a gentleman.” In that case 
put us down for a dog. 
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To Foreign Countries, one year $2.00 
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{f{ QUESTION BOx {ff 


The Question Box aims to please al] subscribers. Hence, 
though we should like to answer every question submitted, 
only those of general interest can be considered. Use 
judgment in making inquiries. We do not answer legal, 
religious, medical or personal questions; por do we supply 
names or addresses, look up material for debates or essays, 
or find a market for patents, coins, stamps etc. Readers 
should not expect us to furnish information obtainable in 
dictionaries and ordinary reference books. Inquiries should 
be to the point; our space is limited and valuable and it 
is impossible for us to supply a complete education in any 
general subject. We cannot go into detailed or technical 
explanations, or devote an unreasonable amount of time 
to any one person. Don’t ask for information recently 
given—it is up to you to save Pathfinders for future ref- 
erence. Do not append questions to other correspondence. 
Submit them on separate paper with name and address 
legibly written out. Don’t send stamps for personal reply. 








No Sure Gambling “System” 


Ques. Is there any known system of 
beating a roulette wheel or breaking bank 
at Monte Carlo?—Ans. Absolutely not. 
Many persons at one time or another have 
claimed discovery of such “systems” but 
when put to test they failed like all their 
predecessors. Monte Carlo and other gam- 
bling establishments have never been beat- 
en by a system. Only a few times has 
Monte Carlo bank been broken and that 
was due to luck. A gambling device is 
sure to get a player’s money in the end. 
Besides, most roulette wheels are “crook- 
ed.” Even if they are run straight odds 
are all against player. It is a losing game 
all the way through. A player might be 
fortunate enough to win a few times but 
he is bound to lose eventually. Some gam- 
bling houses permit a newcomer to win 
once in a while in order to encourage him 
—until he is “hooked” like the rest. 


Treasure on Lusitania 

Ques. How much treasure went down 
with steamship Luisitania sunk by Ger- 
mans during war?—Ans. Ship rests at 
bottom of 275 feet of water with $5,000,- 
000 in gold, also another million in gold 
and jewelry locked in purser’s safe. 

Harold Bell Wright 

Ques. Was Harold Bell Wright, author, 
ever a clergyman?—Ans. From 1892 to 
1897 he was pastor of Christian (Disciples) 
church, Pierce City, Mo.; 1897 and 1898, 
preached at Pittsburg, Kans.; 1898 to 1903, 
was pastor of Forest Avenue church, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. He retired from ministry in 
1908. Formerly he was a painter and 
decorator, specializing in landscape work. 

Washington and Army Pay 

Ques. Did George Washington receive 
any money for services in Revolutionary 
war?—Ans. Hamilton’s papers and Wash- 
ington’s own letters tell us that he refused 
any pay above expenses. However, in 
Indian wars he received a cash bonus and 
a land grant. 








Male and Female Population 
Ques. Are there more men than women 
in this country?—Ans, There are 104 males 
to every 100 females. 


Mottoes of the States 


Ques. What are mottoes of different 
states?—Ans. Ala., “Here We Rest”; Alas- 
ka, nome; Ariz., “God Enriches”; Ark., 
“The People Rule”; Cal., “I Have Found It”; 
Colo., “Nothing Without God”; Conn., “He 
Who Transplanted Still Sustains”; Del., 
“Liberty and Independence”; D. of C., “Jus- 
tice to All’; Fla., “In God We Trust”; Ga., 
“Wisdom, Justice, Moderation”; Idaho, 
“Hail”; Ill, “State Sovereignty-National 
Union”; Ind., none; Iowa, “Our Lives We 
Prize, and Our Rights We Maintain”; Kans., 
“To the Stars Through Difficulties”; Ky., 
“United We Stand, Divided We Fall”: La., 
“Union, Justice and Confidence”; Maine, 
“IT Direct”; Md., “Manly Deeds and Woman- 
ly Words,” “With the Shield of Thy Good 
Will Thou Hast Covered Us”; Mass., “With 
the Sword She Seeks Quiet Peace Under 
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Liberty”; Mich., “If Thou Seekest a Beauti- 
ful Peninsula Behold it Here”; Minn., “The 
Star of the North”; Miss., “By Virtue and 
Arms”; Mo., “The Welfare of the People 
is the Supreme Law”; Mont., “Gold and 
Silver”; Nebr., Equality Before the Law”; 
Nev., “All For Our Country”; N. H., none; 
N. J., “Liberty and Prosperity”; N. Mex., 
“It Increases by Going”; N. Y., “Highest”; 
N. C., “To Be Rather Than to Seem”; N. 
Dak., “Liberty and Union, One and In- 
separable Now and Forever”; Ohio, “A Gov- 
ernment Within a Government”; Ore., “The 
Union”; Pa., “Virture, Liberty and In- 
dependence”; R. I., “Hope”; S. C., “While 
I Breathe I Hope”; S. Dak., “Under God 
the People Rule”; Tenn., “Agriculture, Com- 
merce”; Tex. and Utah, none; Vt., “Free- 
dom and Unity”; Va., “Thus Always to 
Tyrants”; Wash., “By and By”; W. V,, 
“Mountaineers Always Freeman”; Wis., 
“Forward”; Wyo., “Let Arms Yield to the 


Gown.” 





World’s Longest Tunnel 

Ques. What is longest tunnel in world? 
—Ans. Simplon tunnel in Swiss Alps is 
longest railroad tunnel being 12 miles in 
length. However, longest tunnel of any 
kind is under construction through Shan- 
daken range in Catskills as part of New 
York’s water supply system. It will be 
18 miles long and known as Shandaken 
tunnel. 





Relationship of Royalty 


Ques. What is relationship between 
European rulers?—Ans. All are more or 
less related. Queen Mother Alexandra of 
Great Britain, Dowager Empress of Russia 
and late king of Greece were -children of 
King Christian IX of Denmark. This makes 
George V, murdered Czar Nicholas and 
king of Greece first cousins. Three 
daughters of Queen Victoria married Ger- 
mans—princess royal became Empress 
Frederick of Germany, Princess Alice mar- 
ried Grand Duke of Hesse and Princess 
Beatrice married Prince Henry of Batten- 
burg. They became mothers respectively, 
of ex-kaiser, empress of Russia (murdered 
with czar), and queen of Spain. Latter 
are first cousins. As late King Edward VII 
was brother of previously mentioned Eng- 
lish princesses, present British king is first 
cousin on his father’s side to murdered 
empress of Russia, the ex-kaiser and queen 
of Spain, while on his mother’s side he is 
cousin of czar and King Constantine. 
Mother of Queen Victoria together with 
father ‘of Prince Albert (husband of Queen 
Victoria) and King Leopold I of Belgium 
were children of Francis, duke of Saxe- 
Saalfeld-Coburg (later known as Saxe-Co- 
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MAKE BEUEvEe 
YOuRE at Seasize 


One of Broadway’e latest novelties is a 
restaurant built to represent the seashore. The 
diners eat at tables on a boardwalk and look 
over a sandy beach to a pool of water where 
entertainers give fancy diving exhibitions. 
Even the waitresses are garbed in bathing 
costumes to add realism to the scene. 
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GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 
First Mortgage Investments 


Dept. 26° 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
87 years without loss te a customer 

















Let Us Pay You 
Six Per Cent on 
Your Surplus Funds 


For 27 years this old, con- 
servative Company has 
paid 6% on Time Certifi- 
cates and §% on Certificates Payable on 
Demand. 

You can open an account with us by mail with 
$25 or more, no matter where you reside. 


Write for our booklet 
**6% and Safety’’ 


The Calvert Mortgage Co., 
860 Calvert Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 


























JIOMESTU OY Nee speectical epte-aesseo os 


in Business Administration, Office Management, Retail 

Salesmanship, Advertising Management, Adverfisement Writ- 
ing, Mail Order Merchandising, Federal Tax Accounting, Per- 
sonal Efficiency, Photographic Journalism, Newspaper Corr 
pondence and Journalism. Our system correspondence inst 
tion is not on!, thorough buteasily mastered. Students may earn; 
while learning as many plans for practical application of lessons are , 
sented. We also offer every aid in placing students in positions and in 
bringing about their success. An institute of Self-Culture that is 

erent. Tuition rates exceptionally attractive. Write for free book 
let, mentioning the course in which you are interested. PUT YOUR 
SELF IN THE $10,000 A YEAR CLASS. YOU CAN IF YOU WILL 


The Walhamore Institute, Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa 
Salesme tailored to order,$29.50, virgin 
wool suits and o’ coats direct 
to wearer—all one price — $20.00 cheaper than store 
prices. You keep deposit. Everything porgentens. Big 


Swatch outfit free; protected territory for hustlers. 
J. B. SIMPSON, Inc., Dept. 164,131 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGS 


who derive larg 
est profits know 
and heed certain 
simple but vita! 


facts before opelving for Patents. Our book Patent-Sense 
gives those facts; free. Write Lacey & Lacey, 661 
F St., Washington, D. C. ESTABLISHED 1869. 


+ With Good Pay 
A Job For Life and Treatment, 
Annual Vacation and Sick Leave, under ‘‘Uncle Sam,” 
is open to you if between the ages of 17 and 65. Our free book 


“B-61" willtell you about it. Write today. CHICAGO CIVIL 
SERVICE COLLEGE, 807 Kesner Building, Chicago 


INCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY 


HOME STUDY in ACADEMY, COLLEGE, THEOLOG! 
CAL, LAW, MUSIC, PHARMACY Business and Graduate 
Schools,leadingtodegrees. BoxA, 64 W. Randolph $t., CHICAGO 


WRITE FOR PAY for newspapers and magazines. Cor 


. respondents and story writers make big moncy 
Copyright book telling how sent FREE by editor on request. 
Reporting Syndicate, 460 Times Bidg.. St. Louis, Mo, 


SPEECHES Debates, Original Articles, Letters, written for 
9 $5.00 athousand words. EXPERT SERVIC! 
Prove us. ACME SERVICE, CANADIAN, 


USED Correspondence Courses of al! kinds sold. 
rented and exchanged. Bargain list free. (Courses 
bought). LEE MOUNTAIN, Box 114, PISGAH, ALA. 





Sell our wonderful 
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Wanted—Railway Mail Clerks | 
S135 to F190 7 Fransininstitute dep.0175, Rochester, 11. 
A MONTH F Sus: Bend me. without charge 
sample way Clerk Ex- 

Send Coupon & amination questions; (2) schedule 
Today Sure % showing places of all coming U.S. Gov- 
MEN—BOYS & ernmentexaminations; (3) list of many 

0 17 7 Government jobs now obtainable. 
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burg-Gotha). This made Queen Victoria a 
first cousin of man she married, as well as 
a cousin of King Leopold II of Belgium. 
King Albert of Belgium is nephew of Leo- 
pold, a second couSin to King Edward VII 
and a second cousin one degree removed of 
King George. Italian royal family has 
chiefly married into Roman Catholic house 
of French and Spanish Bourbons and Haps- 
uurgs of Austria. Present Queen Elena, 
however, is daughter of King Nicholas of 
Montenegro. Custom seems to prescribe 
that rulers be picked from foreign nations. 
Blood of George V is really Hanoverian 
German; that of Alfonso of Spain, Bour- 
bon French; Constantine of Greece and 
Haakon of Norway, Danish; Ferdinand of 
Rumania, Czar Boris of Bulgaria and Albert 
of Belgium, German; Gustav of Sweden, 
French Bernadottes, and Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy, Savoyard. Egyptian king is the 
son of an Albanian peasant. It will be 
seen that very few nations are ruled by 
true-blooded natives. 





Krupp Works, Germany 

Ques. Do Krupps, Germany, make guns? 
How did their big business start?—Ans. 
\t death of Friedrich Krupp, last of his 
line, great Krupp faetories at Essen passed 
to daughter, Bertha. In 1906 she married 
Dr. Gustav von Bohlen to whom govern- 
ment granted permission to take name of 
Krupp. Krupp works which formerly sup- 
plied cannon for almost every nation on 
earth, no longer makes war material. Is 
now making engines, machinery, railway 
cars, car wheels and other peace-time 
materials. Works employs 80,000 men. 
More than 100 years ago an enterprising 
Krupp set up a small, crude machine shop 
and began to make by hand tools to supply 
carpenters. His work. was such as to 
eventually bring him national then inter- 
national recognition. 


Postage Stamps Sold 
Ques. How many postage stamps, pos- 
tal cards and stamped envelopes are sold 
by our postoffices in a year?—Ans. Post- 
age stamps (all denominations) 14,000,000,- 
000, postal cards 1,250,000,000,000, stamped 
env relopes 2,750,000,000. 





Burial Custom 

Ques. How did custom of burying dead 
facing west originate?—Ans. There -is a 
remarkable consensus of custom for prac- 
tice of laying body east and west, some- 
times. facing east and sometimes west. 
Custom is evidently due originally to solar 
symbolism and head is turned to east or 
west according as departed are thought of 
in connection with sunrise, the reputed 
home of the deity, or with the sunset, re- 
puted region of dead. That is way ancient 
Egyptians used to refer to their dead as 
‘the westerners,” hence popular term “gone 
west” in speaking of a dead person. This 
ractice, however, though nearly universal, 
s not absolutely so, for some people lay 
heir dead north and south; and others, 
ike Bango tribe of Africa, bury men fac- 
ng north and women facing south, while 
f one of Wanyamwesi tribe happens to 
die he is buried facing his native village. 
Some bury their dead lying and others 
itting. 





Fire Festival in India 

Ques. What is legend of Hindu fire “es- 
ival of India?—Ans. Many years ago, so 
tory runs, Siva, the destroyer, and his 
vife, Parvati, were wandering through 
Kailasa, the Hindu paradise. It was twi- 
ight hour and flower garden in which 
hey strolled was filled with seductive per- 
umes of East. In a flirtatious mo- 
nent, Parvati playfully covered eyes 
if her master with her hands. Time quick- 
v passed for these two wanderers in Ely- 
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sium. What seemed but a moment to them 
was a period of many years for inhabitants 
of world whose sun and moon had thus 
been darkened. When Siva realized hard- 
ship which his wife’s coquetry had caused, 
he sent her forth to°do penance in various 
Hindu holy places with which southern 
portion of India is dotted. When she at 
last reached famous “Holy Fire Hill” of 
South Arcot district, Siva appeared on top 
of isolated peak as a sign that his wife’s 
thoughtlessness was forgiven. b 





History of Cross 


Ques. How did cross orginate?—Ans. 
It antedates Christianity itself, going back 
to a very remote period of human civiliza- 
tion. Some have sought to attach to it a 
real ethnographic importance. It is true 
that in sign of cross decorative and geo- 
metrical concept, obtained by a juxtaposi- 
tion of lines pleasing to eye, is remarkably 
prominent; nevertheless cross was original- 
ly not a mere object of“ornament but from 
earliest times had semi-religious signific- 
ance. Our cross is really a modification of 
“swastika” internationally known emblem 
of good luck. From this it would seem 
that the first cross was a good luck orna- 
ment. By degrees crossed “Zs” lost their 
points and developed into a modern cross. 
In pagan times a crude kind of cross play- 
ed a part in religious worship. Before 
birth of Christ cross was used as an in- 
strument of punishment, evil-doers being 
nailed thereon and left to perish miserably. 
After Savior’s death, cross: became symbol 
of christianity. 


When Deer Shed Horns 
Ques. How often do deer shed horns? 
—Ans. Every year; usually after breed- 
ing season. 








Origin of Yard Measure 
Ques. How did yardstick orginate?— 
Ans. Supposed to have represented length 
of arm of king Henry I of England. 


A Whistling Language 

Ques. What people have a whistling 
language? — Ans. Natives of Gomera, 
Canary islands. These mountain folk have 
a wide range of expression using five notes 
of varying intensity. It is extremely use- 
ful in this little land of big distances and 
high mountains where cattle raising is 
principal industry. Whistling language, 
which is developed far beyond stage of 
signals, carries further than human voice. 


Record Price for Novel 
Ques. What writer received most for a 
single work?—Ans. Impossible to say. Ac- 
cording to our records, largest lump sum 
ever paid for a novel was $200,000 received 
by Alphonse Daudet in 1884 for “Sapho.” 


The “Oxford of Islam” 


Ques. What college is known as the “Ox- 
ford of Islam”?—Ans. El-Azhar university 
at Cairo. Its classrooms are halls and 
niches of a mosque. Its professors receive 
no salaries but are primarily religious 
officials, government employees, lawyers 
and like who teach in addition to regular 
work. Pupils who at times* number more 
than 5000 squat on mats. This college 
has been in existence 950 years. It .was 
center for nationalist propaganda which 
sought freedom of Egypt. 





A fair maiden, 
Had ultra short skirts in her trousseau. 
When asked why, sweet Pegs 
Looked down at her— 
Well, at her two reasons to dousseau. 
—Wayside Tales. 


named Peggy Rousseau, 
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WE ARE AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS OF THIRTY 


CorrespondenceCourses 


Various Subjects, Courses Sent on Approval 


We buy courses back when you are through with them. 
4 New and used educational books bought and sold. 
Special Sale of Radio Courses, Reduced Prices. Our 
key to successful home study saves time, money. 
Sseeeeee ee See eee es 
Ed Service, inc. Mail This Coupon 

300, 1664 Broadway, N.Y. Lo: Written Request 

Send me Free and without obligation, catalog, price list, etc. 


PR cadanscgceucencbecésaccucteecé nepindetoaviees ° 
BREE ~ 6 6 ods So dvecccinsnseccvets cdocccccecsoccsees 
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GOV'T. CLERKS NEEDED 
All men, women, boys, girls. 17 to 60, willing to 
accept Gov’t. Positions, §117-$190, stationary or 
traveling, write immediately—TO-DAY. 


Mr. Ozment, Dept. 120-S St. Louis 


High School Course 
in 9 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 


. Course at home In- 
side of two years. Meetsall mivenne nts for entrance Ht 1 
| the teadina — 2. thie and. th thirty. Six other “practical 
courses are in our free Bul Bulletin, Send for it TO. 


~ A AMERICAN SCHOOL cer 
H. B, 170 Drexel Ave. & 58th St cuicaeo} 
































20,000 Opportunities in Hotels 


Nation-wide demand for men and women— 
Hotels, Clubs, Tea Rooms, Restaurants. 
Past experience unnecessary. We train you 
by mail and help you get a position. Big 
pay—fine living—quick advancement—our 
methods endorsed by leading hotels every- 
where. Write for FREE Book —“ Your Big 
Opportunity.” 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Room 5112, - Washington, D. C. 


Why Toil i in an Uncertain Job? 


When you may be selected for a 
splendid Government life-time po- 
sition! Railway Mail Clerk appoint- 
ments, every state. Hotel expenses 
paid; vacations and sick-leave on 
pay; No strikes or shutdowns. Age 
18-35, common education sufficient. 
Apply now for details and free 
specimen examination questions— 


“SS Columbus Institute. L-6!, Columbus, Ohio 


400-Acre Village Farm With 
4 Horses, Poultry, 20 Cows and 


Heifers, 3 steers, 4 calves, bull, 18 hogs, poultry, full 
modern implements, cider mill, etc. included if taken 
now; on paved street, bordering river, all advantages at 
door; 3 tenant houses renting $30 monthly; 150 acres fer- 
tile loam tillage; 40-cow spring-watered pasture; about 
2000 cords wood, 100,000 ft. timber, 100 apple trees; good 





$133 * 
a month 





_2-story 8-room house, gas heat, 80-ft. basement barn, silo, 


2nd barn, garage. Retiring owner’s price only $6000, part 
cash. Details page 51 Illus. Catalog 1200 Bargains FREE. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150EA Nassau St., New York Citys 


OUTDOOR 
MAGAZINE 


Every person interested in Dogs, Hunting, 
Fishing and Outdoor Sports will be sent 

copyof SPORTSMAN'S DIGEST 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Send name and 
address to Sportsman’s Digest, 
342 Butler Bldg,, Cincinnati. 


Make etc Like You 


Get along better, make more money, develop a 
winning personality, learntokno w peo leasthey 
are. Send 5 cents (stamps) for “PE RSONAL 
POWER,” a little book that points the way 

PROGRESS LEAGUE, S-31 UNION SQ., NEW YORK 


Train For The Job X3° 44% 


AT HOME 


and pay for it according to the salary. We guarantee 
our graduates positions paying monthly the total prepara- 
tion cost; otherwise tuition becomes free. Remarkable 
offer fully explained. Write for ‘‘Special Bonding Plan A.”” 
GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE. GREENFIELD, OHIO 


Your Chance To Make BIG MONEY rors, aut Fe 


flectors, metalplating. Outfit furnished. Write for particulars. inter- 
national Laboratories, Dept. 2, 309 Sth Ave.. New York. 


Kinds a t IRON WOOD and WIRE 
20 ES, L entles and Illustrated List 10c. 
Westere Puzzie Works. St. Paul, Minn 
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Insect-Eating Plants 

Most animals subsist to a greater or 
less extent on vegetable food—many 
species are exclusively vegetarians. It 
is no more than fair therefore that 
members of the vegetable kingdom 
should turn the tables and devour ani- 
mal food. However, plants that con- 
sume animal food are comparatively 
rare; indeed a great many people prob- 
ably are not aware that such plants 
exist at all. 

One of the best known of the carniv- 
orous plants is the trumpet leaf or 
pitcher plant, as it is sometimes called. 
Its peculiar leaves, suggestive of a 
trumpet or a pitcher, are effective in- 
sect traps. The lower part of the 
blade is curved round so as to form a 
receptacle for holding water. The top 
of the blade is rounded to form a broad 
flap or lamina. In some species of the 
plant the flap, brilliantly colored to 


‘attract insects, stands erect. In others 


it bends over the water vessel like a 
flat lid, the back of the leaf near the 
flap being dotted with transparent 
specks whose purpose evidently is to 
decoy flies away from the real opening 
and cause them to exhaust themselves 
trying to escape, as all of us have seen 
flies, butterflies and even birds do in 
dashing themselves against window 
panes when imprisoned in houses. 


The tiny hairs growing outside the 
trap all point up while those inside all 
point down. This makes the way to 
the fatal trap easy and renders escape 
practically impossible, once the fly or 
other insect gets under the flap. The 
hairs inside seem also to be connected 
with some sort of delicate nervous ap- 
paratus so that when they are stirred 
by an entrapped insect they are up on 
impulse which causes more water to 
be exuded into the lower part of the 
trap. The working of this trap is indi- 
cated in the accompanying cut. 

The Venus fly-trap which is also pic- 
tured is another effective insect catch- 
er. This plant, known to botanists as 
the dionaea, grows only along the 
sandy, comparatively infertile coasts of 
South Carolina. In fact all insectivor- 
ous plants are found for the most part 
in regions where the soil is poor and 
thin, their insect food eking out what 
little they obtain from the soil. Thus 
they enjoy a marked advantage over 
most other plants. The leaves of the 
Venus fly-trap are grouped in the form 
of a rosette at the base. They are pecu- 
liar in that each is divided into two 
parts, the lower flat and blade-like and 
the upper concave or hollow, made up 
of two lobes divided by a midrib. On 
the surface of this part are sensitive 
hair-like feelers which, like the hairs 
inside the pitcher plant trap, on being 
disturbed set up motor impulses in the 
nervous system of the plant, causing 
the lobes to snap shut and hold the 
hapless insect a prisoner. 

Still another insectivorous plant is 
the sundew, a member of the same or- 





der as the Venus fly-trap. The sundew 
is so called on accofiint of a shining, 
sticky substance sécreted by glands in 
its leaves. The globules of this fluid 


glitter in the sunlight like rare gems. » 


Though it is a delicate, innocent-look- 
ing plant, it is a voracious eater of in- 
sects. It catches its prey by means of 
the sticky fluid on its leaves which acts 
like fly-paper. When a fly or other in- 
sect is caught the edges of the leaf 
curve inward, forming a sort of pouch 
or stomach into which an acid secre- 
tion is poured to digest the meal. When 
the softer parts have been digested and 
absorbed the leaf slowly opens, the in- 
digestible portion.drops out and the 
trap is set for its next victim. 

The pitcher plant apparently is not 
able to dispose of the indigestible re- 
mains of its victims so readily; micro- 
scopic examination of the liquid in the 
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eens 
hollow vessel has revealed in numer- 
ous instanees the remains of bodies of 
a great many insects. The Venus fly- 
trap seems to weaken with use; some 
naturalists report that as a rule it oper- 
ates only two or three times. 

Widely distributed in pools and other 
bodies of still water is a plant known 
as the bladderwort which subsists 
largely on animalculae in the ‘water. 
Its petals grow in a pecular manner to 
form floats while its root-like blades 
bear queer little bladders beneath the 
surface of the water. These take in the 
tiny animal organisms which inhabit 
the water and digest their bodies some- 
what the same as the food of shellfish 
and certain other marine creatures is 
taken in and digested. 





Story of the Glove 

Leather gloves were of practical use 
when spoon and fork were unknown. 
However, the origin of the glove dates 
back to remote antiquity. There is 
reason to believe that the ancient Per- 
sians wore them since it is mentioned 
in the “Cyropoedia” of Xenophon that 
on one occasion Cyrus went without 
his gloves. It is also known that some 
kind of protective coverings for the 
hands were used by the Romans in 
certain kinds of manual labor and in 
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battle. The English scholar Dawkins 
discovered on a bone dating from pre- 
historic days a design which he claimed 
to be a picture of a, glove. On the 
monuments of the Pharaohs in Egypt 
there are represented among the trib- 
utes paid by subjected people gloves of 
the shape of the long suede worn by 
modern women. 

Homer speaks of the gloyes worn by 
the ancient Greeks in garden toil and 
though a crude mitten may be meant 
it is also thought that the ancients 
knew the fingered glove. Mittens are 
among the dress accessories found with 
mummies of priestesses dating from the 
2ist dynasty of Egypt. They were of 
the same material as the upper garment. 
Gloves of the ancients corresponded 
in color with their foot coverings. The 
sandals and boot-like stockings were 
generally white or pink. 

Silk gloves were introduced about 
1000 A. D. They were used by royalty 
and nobles. Later gloves were worn 
by the clergy to indicate their hands 
were clean and not open to bribes. In 
the days of chivalry it was customary 
for a knight to-carry a lady’s glove 
about with him, and to defend it with 
his life. Throwing a glove at the feet 
of a person challenged him to pick it 
up and fight a duel. Gloves of noble- 
women were adorned with embroidery 
and precious jewels and sprinkled with 
perfumes. Catherine de Medici is said 
to have caused the death of the mother 
of Henry IV by poisoning her gloves. 





Grammar Made Easy 

David Tower, an old-time master of 
the Adams school at Boston, wrote the 
following verse as a guide for stu- 
dents: ' 

A noun’s the name of anything, as 
school or garden, hoop or swing. 

Adjectives tell the kind of noun, as 
great, small, pretty, white or brown. 

Three of these words we often see, 
called articles—a, an and the. 

Instead of nouns the pronouns stand: 
John’s head, his face, my arm, your 
hand. 

Verbs tell of something being done, as 
read, write, spell, sing, jump or run, 

How things are done the adverbs 
tell, as slowly, quickly, ill or well. 

They also tell us where and when, 
as here and there, now and then. 

A preposition stands before a noun, 
as in or through a door. 

Conjunctions sentences unite, as kil 
tens scratch and puppies bite. 

The interjection shows surprise, as 
“Oh, how pretty.” “Ah, how wise!” 


A Trick with Cards 
Take an ordinary deck of cards 
preferably a deck which has been used 
considerably—and let anyone present 
take out any card he chooses without 
your knowing what one it is. After 
shuffling the cards thoroughly hand 
them back to the person having the 
card and tell him to put it back in the 
pack anywhere he pleases. Then go 
through the deck and pick out the eard 
which was selected. This is how it is 
done. While you are shuffling the 
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cards you give the pack: a sharp bend, 
leaving all the cards with a slight 
crease except the one taken out. If 
you repeat the trick bend the cards 
differently. 


Mystic Medicine Prescription 

Ask your friends to decipher this 
mystic medicine prescription: 100 0 500 
5015 ER0O150. After they have tried 
to puzzle it out and have given up 
write it out like this; COD LIV ER 
O1L. You merely write all the figure 
groups in Roman numerals and copy 
the ER. 


A Midget Checker Board 


Responding to the popular demand 
for a vest-pocket-size checker and chess 
board, we reproduce one herewith. Cut 
the diagram out and paste it on a piece 
of heavy cardboard. For men, take 24 
“early June” peas, which makes a con- 
venient size, and 
half of these 
should be dipped 
in ink or dyed 
so that the two 
sides will be of 
different colors 
and thus not be- 
come confused. 
Shave a little off 
each pea to give a flat surface on 
which it may rest. Use, of course, 
the black squares, if you want to play 
according to Hoyle, but those who want 
to be “a little different” may use the 
white squares. If you have trouble 
moving a man without disturbing oth- 
ers use a couple of ordinary pins to 
“move” and “jump.” 





Driving Needle Through Coin 
Driving a needle through an ordi- 
nary coin is a simple trick if you know 
how. Lay the coin over a crack in 
the table or between two pieces of 
board. Put the needle through a cork 
with the head flush with the surface. 


THE PATHFINDER 


Plaee the point of the needle over the 
coin and give it a blow with a hammer. 
One sharp blow should drive the needle 
through the coin. This principle can 
be put to practical use in driving nails 
into hard objects. 


ante «Pee Bes Oren ree rn Os CNage See Oh Oars Be ne Cee ies ee: 


‘Githtidier Vusslers’: 


Renan ntcicttRebn. Sion 


No. 128. This clever original geo- 
metrical puzzle comes from W. F. 
Leavell, Sultan, Wash. The six trian- 
gles into which the accompanying fig- 
ure is divided are to be cut out and 
then arranged so as to form a square. 
When you get this square, discard one 
of the isosceles triangles and construct 
a square with the remaining five. You'll 
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say it’s a poser but both squares can 
be made exactly as stipulated.—Ans. to 
No. 127—Eight feet, approximately. 
(There is nothing really difficult in 
working out this problem, It’s sim- 
ply a matter of finding the differ- 
ence between the diameter of a circle of 
25,000 miles circumference and one of 
25,000.00947 miles {25,000 miles plus 50 
feet} and finally halving the result. The 
interesting and surprising thing to the 
average person is that 50 feet thus add- 
ed to the circumference will make such 
a difference in the radius. Offhand 
guesses will range from a fraction of 
an inch to two or three inches. As a 
matter of fact increasing the circum- 
ference of any circle, large or small, by 
50 feet results in increasing the diam- 
eter approximately 16 feet and the radi- 
us eight. “his is because of the con- 
stant ratio of circumference to diam- 
eter.) 
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Look Therel— 3c 


What Does Your Label 


Tell You? 


The address label on your copy of the PATHFINDER or attached to | 
the wrapper shows the date to which your subscription is paid. 


If your subscription has expired or is about to expire, you should 


| renew it at once. Send remittance to the PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. | 
$1.00 for one nalts renewal or, better till, $2.00 for three years. 


















Gentlemen: 






Name 





THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. | 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for one year or, better still, $2.00 for three years’ 
| subscription to the Pathfinder. Please credit my (P'Gis state whether sevassseee ; 


trial or regular 











| 
| subscription accordingly. 


Postoffice 
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» These two publications. each at the head of its 














GUILTY! 


Yes, we plead guilty to giving unequaled 
service to our readers. Before and during 
the war the Pathfinder maintained its 
POPULAR $1 PRICE as well as MONEY 
SAVING CLUB OFFERS. We are still guilty, 
and especially in the eyes of some publish- 
ers who are unaware that the war is over. 
Since Christmas we have handled 150,000 club 
subscriptions for our friends. ‘“THERE’S 
A REASON’’—dquality, quantity and low price. 


$1.25 for Both! 


The THRICE-A-WEEK WORLD 
and THE PATHFINDER 


(EACH $1 a YEAR) 
Have Agreed Upon $1.25 
As a Combined Rate. 











class, one from New York and the other from 
Washington, will keep you posted. 


Both -for $1.25 a Year 
HERE’S ANOTHER 

Capper’s Weekly. ..... both fo 

Pathfinder . o% sy ombawe a ’ $1.25 
ALL THREE $1.85 








TOP NOTCHERS! 


Modern Priscilla. .... both f Save 
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People’s Home Journal both for Save 
Pathfinder.......... “a $1. 735 soe 

6A ee both for Save 
Pathfinder.......... only $1.50 50c 


ae a SL50m 
Note new low price: 
er -tar bo pgualanad cess — $2. 00 ss Save 
FOR TEACHERS 
eae een TE 
Revi i a e 
Palen gs ferens. mame GOO 


“BIG FAMILY TRIO” 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 1 
wh ee all three 4 6 5 
PATHFINDER one year e 


eeeeeeves 


Regular price $4.50. You save 85c. 


100 MAGAZINES 


Farm & Fireside. ee 

Household Guest. . $ 

American Woman. oO 

Household....... 

Pathfinder....... R | 
EACH PAPER TO SAME ADDRESS 


BIG BARGAINS! 
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THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Prices on magazines not listed, gladly furnished on request. 
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Fac-Simile of the Original Declaration of Independence 
NTIL a few months ago the original of the Declaration of Independence, engrossed by hand on parchment, was pre- 
| } served among the nation’s archives in the state department at Washington. By order of President Harding it was \ 
removed—along with the original copy of the Constitution—to the Library of Congress. It is now kept securely 
in a special fireproof steel safe. The Declaratjon is much faded, owing to the fact that for many years it was not 
properly protected from the light. Measures are being considered for making sure that it will not fade any more. The in 
Declaration is only 146 years old, while some Egyptian and other writings which are several thousand years old are W 
better preserved. The writing might possibly be restored chemically, but the document is too precious for experiment. in 
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Radio Waves Heard Through Earth 


TRELESS waves travel through 
VV ground as well as throughair. 
They radiate in all directions 
in ever widening circles. During the 
World war an enterprising Washington 
inventor perfected an apparatus by 
which the government transmitted 
secret messages by means of “ground 
waves.” As long ago as 1885 Sir William 
Preece of England sent a wireless mes- 
sage a distance of a quarter of a mile 
through the earth. 

An electric current may be compared 
to water flowing through a pipe. As 
the distance increases the force di- 
minishes. However, not many persons 
realjze that when a current of electrici- 

“flows” through even an insulated 
cable disturbances are set up outside 
of the wire itself. If a second wire is 
placed parallel with the first these dis- 
turbances are bound to affect it—they 
will cause an electric current to flow 
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Pa and Ma spend a quiet evening at home 
listening to the roseate promises of their 
favorite candidate in some distant city.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


through the second wire even though 
it is not connected to a battery or gen- 
erator. If the current that flows through 
the first wire is made stronger, the 
second wire can be moved some dis- 
tance away and it will still be charged 
with the mysterious current produced 
by the disturbance set up by the first 
wire. This effect is called “induction,” 
and it is increased if the wires are 
buried in the earth or immersed in 
water. 

Since ether is generally believed to 
carry the wireless waves and because 
ether is supposed to exist even in dens- 
est granite, it is very probable that the 
ground is a conductor of radio waves 
very much like the air. This theory 
is in accord with accepted electrical 
laws. Dr. Steinmetz explains that inas- 
much as the sending antenna and re- 
ceiving apparatus are both connected 
to the ground there is no reason why 
the ground may not be the conductor 
for the return circuit or even carry the 
wireless waves itself. This may ex- 
plain why two parts of the country 
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seem to be “dead areas” as far as wire- 
less is concerned. For instance, a mes- 
sage sent from Southern California was 
heard in Washington several thousand 
miles away but it is impossible to hear 
it in San Francisco only a few hundred 
miles distant. This is only one of the 
many puzzling things remaining to be 
solved. 

For about 20 years those seeking to 
perfect the wireless telephone experi- 
mented with induction through earth 
and water. Later wireless telegraphy 
made its debut so the investigators turn- 
ed their attention to the air and the 
ground feature was neglected. A forward 
step in wireless development was the in- 
vention of a sensitive apparatus that can 
pick up electric currents so minute that 
they are thousands of times too feeble 
to affect any other kind. The cumber- 
some receiving sets of 10 years ago have 
vanished. With knowledge recently 
gained, amateurs in this country sent 
signals to Scotland, using no more cur- 
rent than would be needed to light half 
a dozen ordinary electric lights. The 
“dot-and-dash” system of wireless sig- 
naling will soon be obsolete. The radio- 
phone is yet in its infancy. The next 
few years will see radical changes and 
improvements in apparatus now in use. 





THE IDEAL NEWSPAPER 

A newspaper publisher, wishing to please 
his readers, asked for suggestions. “How 
can I make mine the ideal newspaper?” he 
inquired. 

“Cut out the crimes, the murders, the 
sensational divorce case reports,” said the 
nice people. 

“Cut out the accidents, the railway and 
steamship disasters,” said the people who 
“couldn’t bear” to read such things- 

“Cut out the politics,’ said the old- 
fashioned woman, “I don’t understand it 
and haven’t time for it.” 

“Cut out the league of nations and all 
that heavy stuff,’ yawned the flappers of 
both sexes. “What’s it all about anyway?’ 

“Cut out the so-called funny pictures,” 
said the careful mother. “Such pictures 
aren’t funny, and they’re bad, very bad for 
children.” 

“Cut out the ponderous editorials,” snap- 
ped the man who merely scans the head- 
lines. “Nobody reads ’em nowadays.” 

“Cut out the woman's page,” said the 
female with the strong mind. “It’s mushy, 
trashy, trivial; an insult to our sex.” 

“Cut out sports and theaters,” said the 
intellectual. “Both are bad influences and 
both have received altogether too much 
notice.” 

“Cut out—” began another and _ still 
another, but the publisher beat them to it. 

“Stop all of you,” he cried. “On second 
thought, I have decided to cut out myself. 
It’s no use trying to publish the ideal news- 
paper until I come across the ideal reader.” 
Saying which, he shut up shop and went 
into the wholesale saxophone business for 
rest.—Leslie’s Weekly- 





MOTHER’S SKIRTS 
When I was just a little lad 
And had my feelings hurt, 
I used to hide my wounded pride 
Behind my mother’s skirts. 
But now the little boys and girls 
Are up against it right, 
The skirts today are such that they 
Don’t hide the mother—dquite. 
—Capper’s Weekly. 








BE A RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


Men Wanted--Earn Up to 
$250 per Mo., Expenses Paid 


This fascinating profession de- 
mands trained men! Unusual op- 
portunities; meet big railway of- 
ficials; travel, something new 
every day. 
Start at $110 per Mo., ex- 
penses paid. Prepare in 3 mos.’ 
spare-time home study. Any 
> average man can qualify. 
Position Guaranteed 
or money refunded. You take no 
risk. Send coupon for Free 
Booklet. Don't delay. 
Standard Business Training 
Institute, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
SQ ae See eeaaaagace &@= = 
Standard Business Training Inst., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
























Send me, 
let No. 


entirely free, Book- 
D-741, giving full 





particulars about course in 
Railway Traffic Iuspection. 

BS Ceecccicedteteccednucanen 
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BY We give a 4c rebate on all . 
non-printable films. Highest grade AIY Size 
professional workmanship guaranteed or money back. 

Beautiful Enlargement Free 
Enclose any favorite negative with your order ai 
we will malte you a beautiful enlargement 
absolutely free if you send name and 
address ¢f three other Kodak owners. 


MAIL ORDER FI 


cE 
og ox 373-E Milwaukee, Wis. 
















Fits the RV cannot be seen, j 
with it you can throw Big Wide 
Boys, get this Base Ball 
curver and you can Fan 'Em as 
fast as they come to Bat. By mail 
10c, 3 for 25 with catalog of snveition. 


| reg ewe 


sizes of Ranger Bicycles. Rideand exhibit | 
mple Rangerand make money. Deliv- UB 
e free, express prepaid, on Approval. ff 
On any Ranger if de- WR 
sired. Write none 
ae and terms 













. horns, w equip- 
“and — Yao usual 
price. Save ‘$id to $25 on your Ranger bicycle. 
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Just send us your name and address, NO MONEY, and we 
will at once send you our CELEBRATED DIAMOND 
GUARANTEED RAZOR postpaid. Useit30 days FREE, 
— if Foe t like it, send us $1.86. If you don’t like it, 
send it back. Order TODAY. SEND NO MONEY. 
Hannibal, Mo. 


WESTERN ‘MEG. co., DEPT. 5 


FOUNTAIN PEN F REE 


This marvelous smooth writing self-filling Fountain Pen, with pocket clip 
and tested gold pen point; Given for selling only 8 bores of Rosebud Salve 
at 25¢ esch and returning the $2.00. We TRUST You. Order today. 
ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., Box = Sil, Weedebere. Md, 


















Made fc a4 ALL cars. Se nd for estimate. 
State ame and Year of car 
This Ford Top and back ¢ irtain « . 
Comfort Auto Top Co., Dept. 21 
1621 Germantown Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


EN— AGE 17 ‘to 45 JOIncSs. 
M 


Travel: make secret investigations, reports. Salaries; expenses 


AMERICAN FOREIGN DETECTIVE AGENCY. 304 ST. LOUIS 


BE A DETECTIVES orifoes rece wees 


Cc. T. LUDWIG, 564 Westover Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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| omens We COBULLECEEEZ EEE 


4063—A Popular Suit For The Growing Boy.—4 Sizes; 4, 
, 8 and 10 years, It requires 3% yards of 27 inch material 
for a 6 year size. Price 10 cents. 

3646—A Pleasing Frock For Mother’s Girl.—4 Sizes; 4, 
6, 8 and 10 years. An 8 year size will require 3% yards of 
27 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

4050—A Dress With New and Graceful Lines.—6 Sizes; 
34, 36, 38, 142 and 44 inches bust measure A 38 
inch size a 55s yards of 32 inch material. Price 10c, 
3658—A Vesstion! ag te Apron.—4 Sizes; Small 34-36; 
Medium 38-40; Large 42-44; Extra Large 46-48 inches bust 
measure. A Medium size will require 2% yards of 36 inch 
material. Price 10 cents. 

3685—A Pretty Summer Frock.—3 Sizes; 16, 18 and 20 
yeat An 18 year size requires 4% yards of 38 inch 
material Price 10 cents. 

4054—A Pretty House Dress.—7 Sizes; 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 and 48 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 
6% yards of 32 inch material. Collar of contrasting 
material requires % yard. Price 10 cents. 
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Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ....cents for which send me the fol- 


lowing patterns: 
PHMNGP 2 ici cvcsecs Size ... 
IGMDEE occ cnccsccs Bies:510 UMS? .ocsse. cscs Size... 


DIGRDCE cc coccseedec Size ... 


Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 


Do you want catalog ?—Ifso, the additional cost is 10 cents. 
write your name _and address en lines below. Send orders 
for patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 


TS ccoachéwecedwn pecvescagccscce peccgacescces acecece 
iy cae WET. ccgeachownne thao tame ewatenabsaase sp ass 
SN 55506600 Saenskelll sanpicboabans Sta BRED. cccceserccene 


CATALOG NOTICE 
12¢ in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE 


4 Send 
SU MMER 1922 CATALOG of Fashions, showing color 


plates, and containing 500 designs of Ladies’ . Misses’ 
and children’s Patterns, a CONCISE AND COMPREHEN- 

SIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, ALSO SOME 
POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of the 
various, simple stitches)—all valuable hints to the home 
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Corsets! Do you wear them? ‘If 
you do, perhaps it is because you think 
nature was negligent and that you must 
supply the deficiency by — artificial 
means: Or perhaps you are merely im- 
itating other women who, strange to 
relate, may not know any more than 
you, just why they wear them. On the 
other hand you may have a perfectly 
justifiable reason for wearing corsets 
—there are some! 

—Wnless there should be some natural 
deformity or weakness to correct, cor- 
sets or any other rigid girdle is quite 
uncalled for with a girl up to the time 
she is about to become a mother. If 
she is inclined to be too stout she should 
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The little matter of a strike by the em- 
ployees of corset or petticoat factories 
wouldn’t mean anything to the younger 
generation of women for such wearables 
are unknown to them.—Washington Herald. 


make daily exercise a business and a 
pleasure. Proper dieting will also help. 
In this way only will she obtain the 
maximum of health and perfection of 
figure. The idea that a rigid encase- 
ment is requisite to give contour to the 
bust and impart a graceful carriage to 
the figure is as erroneous as two and 
two make six. 

It has been proved by medical inves- 
tigation that seven out of every 10 
women suffer from “ptosis”—a relaxed 
condition of the abdominal muscles 
which causes the stomach and intestines 
to sag out of place. This results in 
headaches, backaches, indigestion and 
similar ailments. There are many cases 
where women have seriously and per- 
manently impaired their health by sub- 
mitting their soft bodies to the unmerci- 
ful pressure from the end of a steel or 
whalebone corset rib. It is admitted 
by one large corset manufacturer that 
as no two women have figures exactly 
alike, a corset which is designed to fit 
women of a general “type” may in any 
individual case be injurious to the wear- 
er’s health. 

But when should corsets be worn? 
The “maternity corset” should be used 
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as a means of support for a few month: 
preceding and following child-birt}, 
Then if the body does not soon resum: 
its previous normal appearance:an elas 
tic girdle should be worn for a time 
Meanwhile as the various muscles an: 
organs become,stronger, exercise | 

reduce the abdomen and hips may |} 
resorted to in the morning and at bec 
time. Later an abdominal belt may |}, 
substituted for the girdle. This allow 

perfect freedom of movement and ma 
be worn while swimming, dancing o 
doing other exercises. You can al: 

sleep in it with comfort. When th 
figure has returned to normal don’t we 

anything tight about the body. Gi, 

Nature her fullest chance to devel: 

and perfect your body, and to show h: 

you want to do your part eat the righ)! 
foods and take proper exercise a) 

sufficient sleep. 

Take the corset advertisements wit! 
the proverbial grain of salt. Remem- 
ber that these men are in the corset 
business to sell corsets and for no othe: 
reason. Many of them have made 
millions out of it. The present growi 
tendency of women to go without co: 
sets is causing the manufacturers su: 
alarm that they are organizing to flood 
the country with their propagan: 
They will do their utmost to mak 
women believe they should wear cor- 
sets for the attainment of perfect 
health and figure. Don’t let them foo! 
you. If the corset factories have to 
close it may be “bad for business” but 
it will be a blessing to women. 


The low waist-line is again in sty! 
many of the most beautiful gowns seen 
in New York shop windows are cu! 
in this way. 


Crumpled artificial flowers and chil- 
fons may be freshened by holding th: 
over the steam of a kettle for a fey 
minutes. 
until quite dry. 


In looking over Montgomery War 
and Co.’s midsummer sales catalog 
note a dotted voile dress for only $3.5) 
There is also a new summer slipper [: 
which they ask $1.49 a pair. Wa 
goods are greatly reduced, sellingat 12, ! 
and 19 cents a yard. Summer dresses 3 
bringing $1.78 to $3.98. The same fi! 
offers New York style frocks for miss 
and small women from $1.98 on u 
The newest blouses cost as low as 
cents. Aprons are selling at 74 ce: 
and smart summer millinery is to 
had at prices ranging from 88 cents | 
$2.98. The sale includes white good 


If you see the dawn of a wrinkled da 
begin the battle early.. Remember, * 
ounce of prevention is worth a pou! 
of cure! Every night before going | 
bed take the white of an egg and pu 
it on the skin, allowing it to rema! 
about an hour. Get plenty of sleep. 





When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 


What charm can soothe her melan- 


choly? 
What art can wash her guilt away? 


—Goldsmith. 


Then shake in the open air 
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One would think that by this time 
humanity would be immune to shocks 
from radical changes in women’s dress. 
The criticism of the flapper today by 
the folks of the older school is but a 
repetition of criticisms of former gen- 
erations. What has been called the 
original flapper is the girl who in 1851 
dressed in the advanced style of that 





period as shown in the mirror this 
week. This particular lady wearing 
“shorts,” as the rig was then called, is 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and this pic- 
ture appears in a story of her life copy- 
righted, 1922, by Harper & Brothers. 
Miss Cady, an American reformer was 
born in Johnstown in 1848, was active 
in politics, and was author and editor 
of woman suffrage books and period- 
icals. She died Oct. 26, 1902. But she 
was a flapper! 


VIEWS INTERESTING TO WOMEN 


Washington Star—Women will settle the 
question of bobbed hair for themselves, 
just as they settled the question of the 
bobbed skirt. 








Toledo Blade—Our guess is that woman 
is striving to surpass man in politics, not 
to become his equal. 


Harrisburg Patriot—Dutch girls dress 
like their mothers; but it is just the other 
way around in America. 


Washington Post—A Western court has 
ruled that a woman can never be made to 
pay her husband alimony, which is quite a 
setback to the women’s campaign for equal 
rights. 





New York Tribune—A women’s jury in 
Chicago has decided that a gown is out 
of style after four weeks. Old stuff—that’s 
What Every Husband knows. 


Oil City Blizzard—When a woman arms 
herself with her favorite sticks, she may 
be headed for the toilette table or the 
golf links. 





Atlanta Constitution—As the average em- 
ployer sees it, the difficulty is not to get 
women in business, but to get business in 
women, 





Kansas City Star—A Minnesota judge 
Says women are a disappointment as jurors. 
So, it might be added, are men. 
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New Discovery Explains Why 
Hair urns Gray 


RAY hair is simply hair 
without color! Science 
has discovered that ifa 

certain natural process in the 
root were not affected by worry 
or by advancing age, the hair 
would never become gray, 
but retain its natural color 
throughout life. 


A remarkable discovery now 
makes it possible for the 
original color of the hair %o 
be restored quickly and easi- 
ly. Hair acquires its color 
(blonde, black, brown, au- 
burn, etc.) from the presence 
of coloring matter or pigment 
in tiny cells found at the root 
of the hair. This coloring 
matter is given off at the tip of the 
papilla, enters the root and is dis- 
solved in tiny corpuscles in the 
middle layer of the hair. The pro- 
cess is known as pigmentation. 

As soon as this process is affect- 
ed by advancing age, or by shock, 
worry or illness the pigment sup- 
ply lessens or fails—and no color- 
ing is sent up into the hair. The 
result is that the hair becomes 
streaked with gray. This gray 
does not indicate a change of color. 
It indicates an absence of color. 
The hair has simply blanched. 


How New Discovery Re- 
stores Natural Color 


Tru-Tone, the marvelous new scien- 
tific discovery, quickly restores the 
true, original color to gray hair—to 
hair that has blanched. It is not an 
ordinary dye, or stain, or tint. It is 
pleasant and simple to use—none of 
the muss and trouble of ordinary col- 
or restorers. 


It makes no difference whether 
your hair was black, brown, blonde 
or auburn—Tru-Tone works equal- 
ly well, making your hair appear the 
same as it was before it had even 
a trace of gray in it. It makes no 
difference how gray your hair is— 
Tru-Tone will restore it, and no 
one need know you are banishing 


“a 








your gray hair if you don’t want 
them to. 


Wonderful for Thin 
Falling Hair 

Tru-Tone is just a clear, pure liquid 
—almost colorless, containing tonic 
properties that stimulate the natural 
growth of the hair. Tru-Tone, there- 
fore, not only restores the natural color 
to- your hair, but makes it thick, 
glossy and beautiful at the same time. 
You can use it with absolute confi- 
dence knowing that it cannot possibly 
discolor the hair or harm it in any way. 

If you will fill in the coupon and mail 
it to us at-once, we will send you a full- 
size bottle of Tru-Tone in plain sealed 
package—no marking to indicate the 


ONLY $4.45 


When the postman delivers Tru- if You Act 
Tone to your door, give him only 
$1.45 (plus postage), in full pay- at Once 


ment. This special introductory 

price—Tru-Tone ordinarily sells for $3.00. If after a fair 
test of Tru-Tone you are not delighted with the results, 
if Tru-Tone does not restore your hair to its original color, 
simply return what is left of it and your money will 
be refunded at once, 

Clip the coupon and mail it now, befage you forget. Bear 
in mind that the test of Tru-Tone need cost nothing if you 
are not absolutely delighted. Act NOW! A postcard will 
do it if you prefer it. Domino House, Dept. T-757, 269 
South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DOMINO HOUSE, Dept. T-757, 
269 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yeu may send me a $3.00 bottle of your Tru-Tone. I 
will pay the postman only $1.45 plus postage. Although I 
am benefiting by the special introductory cut price, 1 am 
nevertheless purchasing the first bottle with the absolute guar- 
anteed privilege of returning it after a fair trial and 
you agree to refund my money if I am not delighted with 
the results in every way. I am to be the sole judge. 


If you wish you may send money with coupon. Scat 
(Price gutside U. 8. $1.60, cash with order.) 
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f Womeris Newsettes 





Blind Girl Honor Graduate. Miss 
Catherine Burke, of Chicago, who 
specialized in history and romance lan- 
guages, recently graduated at Barnard 
university, New York, with honors. She 
took her class notes by making perfora- 
tions with a stylus on notepaper held 
firmly in a steel frame. 


Wrote Police for Husband. When 
Police Chief Smith, of Sunbury, Pa., 
went on record as favoring spooning in 
public parks, and more marriages, Miss 
Frances Campbell, of Washington, 
wrote the chief: “You seem to have an 
oversupply of husbands up there. If 
they haven’t all given out, would you 
mind sending me one.” Later she said 
it was only a joke. 





Follows Circus for Votes. If a poli- 
tician wants his or her audiénces ready 
made all that is necessary to do is to 
trail a circus. This has been done many 
times and Mrs. Lydia Adams-Williams, 
candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for U. S.-senator from Nevada, is 
making good use of this maneuver now, 
following circus outfits all over her 
state. “ 


Zona Gale for Equal Rights. “Wis- 
consin’s equal rights law, removing 
discriminations against women, has 
been in effect for 12 months without 
having involved any of the litigation 
dreaded by opponents of the bill. Wom- 
en know it must be followed by legis- 
lation in those cases in which the issues 
are not clear, but they hold that a foun- 
dation on which to build for the guid- 
ance of future legislatures is neces- 
sary.” So spoke Miss Zona Gale, well 
known authoress, of Wisconsin, who 
presented her views before the Wis- 
consin Bar Association. 


Says Men Like Bright Colors. From 
the observation of Miss Grace A. Coffin, 
director of occupation therapy of the 
reconstruction hospital, at New York, 
who gives, among other things, colored 
beads and yarns to convalescents with 
which they make bags, scarfs, blankets, 
baskets, belts, etc., the men generally 
take the brighter colors—purple, red 
etc. While women have taken advan- 
tage of their freedom of selection of 
colors in dress, men, she says, have 
been forced by custom to wear somber 
clothing. Thus she believes that when 
they do get a chance to pick colors 
they follow the dictates of their heart. 


Says Women Can Help Prisoners. Be- 
fore the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs at Chautauqua, N. Y., Hugh 
Frayne, general organizer of the Feder- 
ation of Labor, recommended the in- 
dustrialization of all prisons and em- 
ployment of their inmates upon an 
adequate wage basis in the production 
of commodities required for govern- 
ment consumption. .The women, he 
said, could take the first step by fore- 
ing governments conducting prisons to 
provide the necessary market for the 
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commodities by centralizing supply- 
purchasing functions. He _ estimated 
that 200,000 prisoners in this country 
are kept in comparative idleness at the 
cost of the state and that our failure 
to help them in employment “has con- 
tributed largely to the ever-increasing 
class of professional criminals that is a 
serious menace to the security of the 
public.” 





Don’t Like Russia. Two Russian 
stowaways, Anny Vivdenko and Eu- 
genia Bonar, who reached this country 
on the steamship Manitowac were or- 
dered deported to Russia. The women 
said they were opera stars and that 
they would commit suicide rather than 
return to Russia. Dishonor, torture 
and imprisonment will be their lot, 
they say, if they are deported. 


Miss Robertson for Re-election. At 
Cometa, Okla., Miss Alice M. Robertson, 
congresswoman from Oklahoma, stood 
on the site where the first missionary 
school in the old Indian country was 
established, and opened her campaign 
for the Republican renomination. She 
said her only platform was that she 
was “a Christian, an American and a 
Republican.” Miss Robertson said she 
had “never made and never would make 
a pre-election promise.” 

Cable Marriage Not Legal. While 
serving in Alsace during the war Lester 
M. Mabeus, of the A. E. F., met Mlle. 
Hahn. He was suddenly recalled home 
and later Judge Bryan, of St. Helena, 
Nebr., cabled the girl: “Do you take 
Lester Mabeus to be your lawfully wed- 
ded husband?” The answer, “I do,” 
came by mail and the marriage certi- 
ficate was forwarded to Alsace. Then 
Mrs. Mabeus decided to come over to 
hubby but when she reached New York 
she was told the marriage certificate 
was N. G. and that she would have to 
have a regular marriage before she 
could enter the country. 

Negress Pilot of the Air. Bessie Cole- 
man, a Chicago negress, is on her way 
over here, having just been granted an 
air pilot’s license in Germany. She 
holds a brevet license in France and 
has flown extensively in Holland. It is 
said she is the first of her race to be- 
come a full licensed flyer. After refus- 
ing an offer from Moscow to teach fly- 
ing to Russian women, Miss Coleman 
said: “I am going to start a _ pilots’ 
school in Chicago.” 








Miss Bird—I guess those cherries weren’t 
quite r'pe, i’m beginning to feel queer.— 
Farm Journal. 
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Jack-Rabbit Campaigns 
A total of 683,800 jack rabbits wer. 
killed in campaigns this past spring in 
Utah, Oregon and Washington accori!- 
ing to the U. S. department of agricu!- 
ture. These figures are based on ver, 
close counts by farmers and other in- 
terested persons and are considered 
conservative. Probably a great many 
more rabbits were killed than wer: 
actually ‘reported. These campaigns 

did much toward saving crops. 


Something Useful to Make 


It is fascinating work “making 
things”; the interest is progressive and 
inexhaustible, for there are no end of 
beautiful and useful articles that y 
can produce. Wise people are kegin- 
ning to recognize that the manual or 

: practical side of 
education is just 
as important as 
the — intellectual 
side. The head 
of a house who 
can’t make o: 
“aa” anything 
but who _ has to 
“send for a man 
every time an 
AChairStepladder} little — practica! 
job needs doing 
is not a well-educated man, no matter 
how much book learning he may hav 

It is best of course not to attempt 
anything which is beyond your abili- 
ties; you must progress by easy stages. 
There are plenty of handy articles for 
the home which do not require great 
skill in the making. The combination 
chair-stepladder illustrated herewith is 
in this class. The cut shows very plain- 
ly how it is made. As a rule combin: 
tion articles are not a success for either 
purpose, but this one when opened b 
comes a strong and serviceable steplad- 
der, and when folded back it-is nol 
only out of the way but it makes 
good chair for kitchen or storeroon 
The seat is made of two pieces o! 
board, hinged together at the prop: 
point so as to fold on itself when t! 
back of the chair is turned over to 
form the stepladder. The under side 0! 
the seat becomes one step of the ste} 
ladder; the other steps do not show i 
the cut, being hidden by the side piec« 


























Home Laundry Problem Simplified 

Clean clothes are as necessary to 
health and comfort as clean food. Muc! 
of the drudgery that has so long bee 
considered part of the home laund: 
work may be overcome by using goo: 
supplies, providing proper equipme! 
and following the best methods. If th 
housewife will plan a room for h¢ 
laundry with as much care as she dot 
her kitchen and then give the san 
amount of thought to its use she wil! 
save herself much hard work. Th 
dream of every housekeeper is a sepa- 
rate room for her laundry, with run- 
ning water and modern labor-saving 
devices, but not many can afford this. 
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However, if she follows out, as far as 
her resources and circumstances per- 
mit, the suggestions given in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1099 on “Home Launder- 
ing” she will be able to make the week- 
ly washing less burdensome. The pam- 
phlet can be had by writing direct to 
“Division of Publications, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington.” 








Soil’s Moisture Capacity 
In addition to adding plant food to 
the soil and improving its texture, or- 
ganic matter supplied by green-manure 


crops, stable manure or in any other 
form adds greatly to the = soil’s 
moisture-holding capacity. While 100 


pounds of sand can hold only 25 
pounds of water and 100 pounds of 
clay 50 pounds, the same weight of hu- 
mus or decaying organic matter will 
hold 190 pounds of water. Clay soil 
containing organic matter is more fri- 
able than similar soil without organic 
matter. When the organic matter is 
entirely removed the clay remains 
compact during freezing and thawing. 
When the organic matter is returned 
the soil crumbles after freezing, just 
as the original soil. 

Not only do the higher plants grow 
better in a soil rich in organic matter 
but the activities of the soil bacteria 
are largely dependent on the supply of 
decaying vegetable matter. These bac- 
teria need food and air. Their food is 
the dead vegetable matter which they 
break down and make available to the 
higher plants. Most beneficial bacteria 
use air and this they find more abun- 
dant in a soil supplied with organic 
matter than in stiff clays poor in it. In 
sandy soils there is air enough but the 
addition of humus helps to hold mois- 
ture and so benefits the bacteria as well 
as the higher plants. 


Scientific Feeding of Husbands 


Someone—a rather cynical old maid, 
we take it—has said that the way to a 
man’s heart is through his stomach and 
that to keep men contented you must 
feed the brutes. -That’s all very well 
opines Miss Mary Sweeney of the Michi- 
gan agricultural college, but always the 
feeding must be done properly. She 
believes that married women should 
keep a pet rat or a guinea pig and test 
out each food on the animal before ven- 
turing to feed any to her husband. “A 
husband,” she declares, “is like a rat 
because both thrive on identically the 
same diet.” 

“If you can cook for a rat and keep 
its eyes bright, its fur smooth and its 
general condition good you can do the 
same thing for a husband. When a hus- 
band is contented he will stay at home 
and assist with the housework. He be- 
comes contented when fed on the pro- 
per diet. The reactions as manifested 
by. the bright eyes and the smooth fur 
in the rat will be the same on any man 
and by the same token you can tell how 
your husband is going to take your 
cooking.” This theory is consistently 
followed out in the domestic science 
department of the college over which 
Miss Sweeney presides. Each girl in 
the department is required to cook a 
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while for a rat. Only when she has 
mastered the culinary art sufficiently to 
please the rodent is she allowed to 
think of cooking for a husband or any 
other animal higher in the scale than 
the rat. 


Few of the home cooks among our 
readers, We are convinced, really need 
a rat to test the food prepared by them. 
It might be well for some, however, 
if they had several to devour part of 
the food they prepare and so prevent 
Friend Husband—and Friend Wife as 
well perhaps—from overeating. Prob- 
ably the most prolific cause of ill health 
and premature death is eating too much. 
We would not, however, minimize in 
the least the importance of intelligent 
care in the selection and preparation 
of foods; many a man and many a 
woman has been made a chronic invalid 
through eating improper foods or foods 
prepared in a manner well calculated to 
render them unwholesome and difficult 
if not impossible of digestion. ~ 

























THERE’S 


for the Steady increasein 
popularity of lodern 

Priscilla. She has made 
a study of needlework 
for over 30 years and 
has searched'the four 
corners of the globe 
for skilled artists, 
craftworkers and de- 
signers to add to 
her knowledge and 
usefulness. Within 
her pages she of- 
fers you not only 
the best but the 
newest in fasci- / 
nating patche / 
work, design- / 

ing, knitting, / 
drawn-in-rugs 
—all on the crest 
of popularity today. 
Modern Priscilla also 
teaches you the weaving 
art, basketry, stenciling, 
chinadecoration and has 
morecrochet, tatting and 
embroidery designs than 
any Other magazine. You 
can have even more than 
this in 


Modern Priscilla 
The Pathfinder 


Both One Year 


$2.15 |: 


The Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. 
































[|| AVerse from the Bible f 


Blessed is the man that walketh not in 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in 
the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat 
of the scornful—Psalms I:I. 
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Amateur and Professional 
WIRELESS OPERATORS Need 


Solderall 25c Per Tube 


Patented Oct. 3, 1911 


and Torch $1. 50 





A Paste That ¢ 
Turns Into Metal When Heated. 


A match will do it, but best results 
can be obtained by using our new im- 
proved torch. Requires no acid or sol- & 
dering iron. Joins or repairs wires, met- § 
al or metalware. Sold by Hardware and 
Electrical Stores, or sent by us postpaid. 


SOLDERALL CO., Dept. W, 
129 Sussex Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Dealers Send for Quantity Prices 
Beware of imitations with similar names 




















Dry Cleaners—Men and Women 


d.) 
AE ARN $200-- 
CLOTHES 


L $500 a MONTH 
IKE NEW Our Economy Method keeps clothes, 
tees heme furnishings, like new; prevents moths, 

(ei alu germs, vermin. You can start business 

without capital or experience, or clean 

VERMIN your own clothes; 30 Days Trial. Write 


Mb1SL Eee for FREE particulars without obligation, 


Economy Educator Corporation, 
Dept. 202, 1664 Broadway, New York 


HEALTH 








THE BIG FAMILY TRIO 


You Will Enjoy Every Page 
YOUTH’S Compaen | Ss 3 65 


McCALL’S - - 
THE PATHFINDER - i SAVE 85c 


ADDRESS: 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















ONLY Big Money in Weaving Rugs. 

Carpets, Portieres, etc., at home, 
se 

Bvuriv $9. 90 |: from rags and waste materials. 

Weavers are rushed with orders. 

Send — free loom book; it tells all about the weaving business and 

our wonderful $9.90 and other low priced, easily. operated looms. 

Union Loom Works, 288 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 


$ $ FOR IDEAS. PHOTOPLAY 


PLOTS accepted in any form. Revised, criticised, copy- 
righted, marketed. Advice FREE. Universal 
Corporation, 291 Western Mutua! Life Bldg , Los Angeles. 




















Cured Her 
_ Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experienc e the suf- 


fering caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 508 E. Olive St., Be315) Bloomings 
ton, Ill., is so thankful at having cured here 


self that out of pure gratitude she is anxious 
to tell all other sufferers just how to get rid 
of their torture by a simple way at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly send 
you this valuable information entirely free. 
Write her at once before you forget. 


940 TO $60 A WEEK 


Paid representatives (men or women) 
for whole or part time. 
Introducing a new and wonderful cleaning com- 
pound. Work is dignified and starts you in a busi- 
ness of your own. This remarkable cleaner sells on 
sight. Is not sold in stores, only through our 
agents. Some of our representatives make as high 
as $15 a day» Costs nothing to investigate. Write 

today tor special proposition 


REDDY’S PAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1109 West Randolph Street, e = Chicago 


Hay Fever 


ASTHMA 
Cured or You Pay Nothing 


No matter what climate you lfve in or what you have 
tried, simply send me your name today and get a bottle of 
Leaven’ s Asthma and Hay Fever Prescription on Free Trial. 








Use it ten days and if it cures pay — $1.25. Other- 
wise pay nothing. I even pay the postage. C. Leavengood, 
1541 S. W. Blvd. Bosedale, Kans. 





$5000 Yearly Income 


is received by thousands of people 
Oil land. They made the start where it pays to win. 
Are YOU getting big monthly dividends? $2 down and 
monthly buys outright a lot with share in well and partici- 
pation in entire subdivision. Results count. Bank re fer- 
ences and full information sent FREE. Write TODAY. 
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Eliminate Drudgery in the Home 


age and die prematurely on ac- 

count of overwork is deplorably 
large. This is particularly true of wom- 
en on farms who, in addition to caring 
for their children, doing the cooking 
and looking after the thousand and one 
things about the home that no good 
housekeeper can neglect, raise chick- 
ens, work in the garden and in emer- 
gencies help with the farm work. In- 
vestigation by government experts 
shows that the average farm housewife 
puts in 13 hours daily at her work 
during the summer months and 10 hours 
daily during the winter. 

By taking thought, by organizing 
their work more carefully, by rearrang- 
ing kitchens, laundries etc. so that work 
may be done more efficiently and by 
making greater use of labor-saving 
household appliances most women 
could reduce their work by several 
hours daily and conserve their strength 
and health. The benefits that would 
accrue—more leisure for social activi- 
ties, reading, music, vacations, shop- 
ping, etc.; better health; greater com- 
fort and longer life—are so obvious that 
we need not stop to argue about them. 
In many instances the employment of 
outside help for doing the work about 
the house would be real economy. How- 
ever, competent help is so hard to find, 
so uncertain when found and wages so 
high that most people have become re- 
conciled to getting along as best they 
can by themselves. 

The writer has in mind a farm home 
whose water supply for all purposes 
is drawn laboriously by rope and pail 
from an old-fashioned well 200 feet 
from the house. Think of the hard 
work connected with raising this water 
—hundreds of barrels in the course of 
a year—and carrying it to the house. 
That alone would be a fair man-sized 
job but a woman does it, to say nothing 
of the numerous trips she makes to and 
from the well to carry milk, butter and 
other supplies which are suspended in 
its cool depths in warm weather; of the 
work of cooking, dish-washing,launder- 
ing, caring for the children, sewing, 
mending, gardening, chicken-raising 
and other duties. 

On this farm a more convenient water 
supply would be,a godsend. Indeed, 
there is nothing that is more effective in 
saving labor and drudgery in any home 
than an abundant, easily obtained sup- 
ply of water. An attic tank for the 
storage of rainwater, with pipes supply- 
ing faucets at the kitchen sink and in 
the laundry could be installed at moder- 
ate cost and would save thousands of 
steps and a vast amount of hard work. 
Even a cheap pitcher pump to bring 
water from a cistern to the sink is a 
great convenience. A windmill pump 
or a gasoline engine used to raise water 
to an elevated storage tank or to pump 
it into a pneumatic pressure tank from 
which it will flow at the turn of a 
faucet is almost worth its weight in 
gold as a time and labor saver and yet 
such an outfit can be bought at a price 


T number of housewives who 


any successful farmer can afford to pay. 

Where there is a flowing stream a 
hydraulic ram costing less than the 
price of a fat pig will furnish an ample 
supply of water day and night and do 
the work gratis. Where commercial 
electric current can be had or where a 
home electric generating: unit has been 
installed an automatic electric pump 
connected to a pneumatic pressure tank 
is practically equal to the water ser- 
vice of the city. Such a plant, costing 
$125 to $150, will supply water for a 
bathroom, the kitchen laundry and any- 
thing else desired, working practically 
without any attention and consuming 
current costing only a few cents per 
week. 

Those who have never known the 
comfort and satisfaction of a com- 
pletely equipped bathroom have no idea 
what a saving of time and labor may be 
effected by one. This is particularly 
true where there are little children. 
If one has running water it is a com- 
paratively simple matter to have a laun- 
dry room, in the basement or other 
convenient place. This should be 
equipped with a stationary laundry tub 
congected by a trap to a suitable drain. 
Hot and cold water should be connected 
to this tub—water may be heated by 
means of a coil in the furnace, gas or 
kerosene heater made specially for the 
purpose, or a coil in the kitchen range. 
With a modern electric washer and 
such a laundry room as this doing the 
week’s washing is child’s play compar- 
ed with the old laborious methods. 
Lacking electricity one may still have a 
power washer of some kind. Even a 
hand-power washer is far and away 
better than the old washboard and 
tubs. 


An ironing machine is a great help 
andconvenience butitis rather expensive 
and usually requires gas for heating it 
and electric current for operating it. 
A satisfactory substitute for it is an 
electric iron or one heated while in 
use by gas or gasoline. An electric 
vacuum sweeper is a dividend-paying 
investment, cleaning floors, draperies, 
etc. quicker, easier and better than one 
can do such work by hand. There are 
also hand-operated machines that do 
good work and lighten the labor of 
cleaning. A modern furnace of the 
hot-air, hot-water or steam type not 
only gives better heating results than 
stoves but it saves considerable work 
for the housewife. For cooking nothing 
is handier than a gas range but of 
course gas is not generally available 
in farm homes. The next best thing, 
particularly in summer, is a kerosene 
range. 

Experts who have studied the matter 
are convinced that the average woman 
stands too much at her work. In the 
kitchen there ought to be a high stool 
to be used in doing various kinds of 
work in connection with preparing 
food, washing dishes, etc. If the home 
cook learns to assemble within con- 
venient reach on the kitchen table the 
various articles that will be required 
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in a given culinary operation and then 
sits down on the stool the work can be 
done in less time and with less expendi- 
ture of energy than if she stands and 
runs back and forth for each article 
as needed. One may even sit on the 
stool to do the ironing. 

No-one can do really efficient work in 
the kitchen without conveniently ar- 
ranged cupboards. A_ well-equipped 
kitchen cabinet is a wonderful saver 
of time and steps. There ought to be 
several sets of shelves, for cooking 
utensils, materials, seasoning etc. Each 
set sould be so placed that its contents 
may be conveniently reached from the 
point where they will be used. To be 
completely equipped a kitchen should 
have a fireless cooker or a steam pres- 
sure cooker. Such a device saves a 
great deal of time and care and cooks 
very efficiently. At present no thor- 
oughly satisfactory mechanical dish- 
washer is available at a price people of 
ordinary means can afford to pay but 
the day is coming when such a device 
can be installed in most home kitchens. 
That will be a red-letter day for the 
housewife for there are few jobs about 
the house so depressing and so con- 
sumptive of time and energy as this 
thrice-daily task. 

If all women realized how helpful a 
wheel-tray or tea-wagon may be one 
would be found in every home. This 
is a device that any handy man—or 
handy woman—can make at home. It 
consists essentially of a little wooden 
table mounted on rubber-tired wheels 
or casters. It may be simple or elabor- 
ate, depending on the desires of the 
owner or the mechanical ability of the 
builder. A convenient type is sur- 
mounted by a hinged glass-covered tray 
with a handy receptacle beneath it for 
silver, dishes or something else needed 
at the table. Under this is a drawer or 
two for such things as napkins and 
towels and lower down is a shelf for 
dishes of food, plates and the like that 
can’t be accommodated on the tray 
above. In setting the table everything 
needed from the kitchen is loaded onto 
the tray and then wheeled to the table, 
one trip sufficing. After the meal every- 
thing that is to go back to the kitchen 
is piled on and then all together 
wheeled away. 

As was suggested at the outset, a 
great deal may be gained by studying 
the various operations perfomed by the 
housewife in the same manner as the 
efficiency engineer studies operations 
performed in factories and workshops. 
That is, study to discover needless mo- 
tions and then eliminate them, do your 
work in logical order, study the ar- 
rangement of your plant and equipment 
and get everything where it can be 
reached and used with a minimum 
amount of labor. Teach the children 
to be neat and keep their clothing and 
their playthings in places provided for 
them. Also give them little tasks to 
attend to when they are old enough. 
Even a four-year old can be of some 
assistance and the child not only light 
ens your burden a little but at he same 
time he learns lessons of the greatest 
value to him. 
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_ Under this head we give the latest and most authentic 
information about different countries. Readers will do 
well to preserve this material carefully, for future ref- 


erence.— Editors. 
MONACO 

Official designation or name, “Inde- 
pendent Principality of Monaco.” Form 
of government, constitutional monar- 
chy. Claims to be smallest sovereign 
state in world. Constitution provides 
for a national council elected by uni- 
versal male and female suffrage. Gov- 
ernment is carried out under authority 
of reigning prince by a ministry assist- 
ed by a council of the state. Legislative 
power is exercized by the prince and 
the national council. Latter. consists 
of 21 members elected for four years. 
Principality has its own coinage, 
stamps and flag. Religion, Roman Cath- 
olic. Present ruler, Prince Louis. Area, 
eight square miles. Population (1922) 
24,000. Capital, Monaco; resident pop- 
ulation (1922) 3000. National language, 
French. Has no imports or exports to 
speak of. Is famous for its gambling 
place at Monte Carlo which affords its 
chief revenue. Natives are now allow- 
ed at gaming tables. General climate, 
very mild. Chief physical characteris- 
tics, municipality occupies summit of 
rocky but sheltered headland. Has no 
official diplomatic representation in this 
country. 





PEDESTRIANISM AS A FINE ART 


Walking, that health-giving exercize, 
is almost a lost art in this age of 
bicycles, motorcycles, autos, railroads, 
electric cars, elevators, “moving stair- 
ways,” ete. Even the children have 
their “scooters.” City people, es- 
pecially, live such an automotive life 
that some day their descendants may 
be born in a sitting position to stay 
that way the rest of their lives. 


Still, some people like to walk in 
spite of so many ways to get around 
with a minimum of effort, and some of 
them get to be pretty good at it, too. 
The average person thinks that a walk 
of a mile or two a day is doing fine, and 
most anyone will brag of his 20, 30, 
50 or perhaps 100-mile “hike.” But 
such distances are inconsiderable to 
the real walkers—the champions of the 
sport—who would regard such “hikes” 
as mere steps along the way. | 

In 1861 Edward P. Weston of Pro- 
vidence, R. L, attracted attention as a 
pedestrian by walking from Boston to 
Washington to attend the first inaugura- 
tion of Lincoln, Up until then he had 
been in the newspaper business, but 
walking suddenly struck his fancy and 
he forsook journalism for pedestrian- 
ism. After covering 260,000 miles on 
foot, Weston claimed the world’s re- 
cord and held it for many years. 


In 1897 E. F. Lambreth of Fori Worth, 
Tex., came to the conclusion that he 
was just as good a walker as anyone 
and that he could beat Weston’s re- 
cord. He talked the matter over with 
several walking associations and finally 
signed a contract by which he would 
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receive $195,000 if he broke the world’s 
record. 

Since then Lambreth has been walk- 
ing almost constantly and has covered 
a total of 270,000 miles. He has already 
received $130,000 of the amount agreed 
upon. By July 1924 he expects to retire. 
Lambreth says he has walked over 45 
per cent of all the standard guage rail- 
road tracks in the world and has cover- 
ed about 52 per cent of all the earth’s 
highways. Three times he has circled 
the globe on foot, and more than half 
of his walking. has been in foreign 
lands. 

In South America he has “hoofed it” 
25,000 miles; and in Central America 
and Mexico he has put 10,000 miles be- 
hindhim. In Canadaand Alaska, Shank’s 
mare carried him 15,000 miles, and in 
Europe and Asia he covered 75,000 
miles. 

As proof of the places through which 
he has passed he obtains statements 
from mayors and other public officials. 
He has received enormous quantities of 
autographed letters from governors, 
railroad presidents, civil and military 
authorities etc., each of which declares 
that on such-and-such a date the ram- 
bling pedestrian passed this or that 
way, on foot, bound for a certain point. 
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About Love, Hatred and Retribution and 
a Monkey’s Primitive Instinct. 
By CLINTON H. STAGG 
Copyright, F. A. Munsey Co. 














For three whole days Charlie Jayson and 
Molly Trainor had been booked in the same 
theater before either was aware of the 
other’s existence except as automatons in 
the same puppet show, which proves that 
true love has no advance agent and fol- 
lows the lines’ of the part in nine cases 
out of 10. 

Charlie Jayson had four dogs and a*mon- 
key that were just a little bit above the 
level of the “four-a-day,” but hadn’t yet 
appealed to the supercilious eyes of the 
“two-a-day” managers and the big money. 

Molly, in a simple frock that set off her 
girlish figure and accentuated the childlike 
beauty of her face, sang old-time songs 
with a pretty wistfulness that brought 
tears to eyes and old dreams to minds that 
had grown cynical. But Molly hadn’t land- 
ed the big wheels, either. 

The dingy back stage of a four-a-day, 
five, 10, and. 15 theater seems a queer place 
for Romance to crook her beckoning finger, 
but you must remember that Romance nev- 
er did allow the scenery to spoil the play. 
In fact, where reality is the most tawdry 
she loves to step in and give her Midas 
touch of pure gold. 

The goddess had come, without cue, back 
stage in the Orpheum on the fourth day. 
Charlie had his “troupe” gathered around 
him while Molly waited for the Three 
Smasher Sisters to do their last toe fling 
and exit with many screeches of exultation 
and some music. 

Molly was humming the chorus of her 
opening song when she felt a pull at her 
dress hem. She looked down and smiled 
into the wizened face of Socrates, the wise 
old monk that played second lead in Char- 
lie’s act. Then she gravely shook the prof- 
fered hand of Socrates, who was really but 
a guise of Romance. She looked up to the 
proud face of Charlie Jayson. “Isn’t he 
just too cute for anything?” she murmured. 

“Big time boy!” asserted Charlie with 
much pride. And he noticed that her eyes 
were the prettiest blue he’d ever seen. 
Mighty fine nose, too. 

“He looks as wise as a vaudeville agent,” 
she laughed. “And isn’t that the most 
curious pink color under his eyes, right 
where the wrinkles make him look like a 
prune in a grocery store!” 

A sudden fancy made her laugh ring 
out. “He does look like a pink prune!” she 
averred. 

Charlie Jayson had fought for the dig- 
nity of Socrates before when people had 
laughed at him, but now, very strangely, he 
found himself laughing with the girl and 
acknowledging that she was perfectly right 
and that Socrates resembled a pink prune. 
She had the whitest teeth and the reddest 
lips when she laughed! 

Then the Smasher Sisters flung their 
heels at the first orchestra row and the 
piano player started vamping Molly’s first 
song. Charlie stood in the wings and 
watched. He'd never seen Molly’s act be- 
fore. And as she stood there, simply, un- 
affectedly, and sang the songs of yester- 
year in her trilly voice, they had a soft 
sweetness and a quality of tenderness 
which struck straight to the heart after the 
ears had been dinned with the raucous, 
nasal shricks of the Smasher Sisters and 
their ragtime. 

“Confounded shame she has to hand 
that stulf t? these low-brows!” gulped Char- 
lie when she had finished the last soft 
notes of “My Old Kentucky Home.” Charlie 
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had been born in Haverstraw, New York, 
and his boyhood days had been spent in 
Poughkeepsie. Consequently, that song al- 
ways aroused a funny choky feeling 

Charlie didn’t have any chance to speak 
with her when she finished, because as she 
bowed herself off before the curtain Char- 
lie was posed with his dogs and Socrates 
behind the curtain for his act. But she 
did not go directly to her dressing-room. 
She stood in the wings and watched him, 
her blue eyes dancing with merriment at 
the antics of Socrates and her hands softly 
applauding the stunts of the dogs. Her 
presence was a stimulation and incentive. 
Never had the Jayson act gone so well and 
so flawlessly. 

“Dandy!” she murmured enthusiastically 
when he had finished and stood in the 
wings beside her, with Socrates perched 
on his shoulder and gravely chattering his 
opinion of the giggling girl who had been 
in the second orchestra row, left. Socrates 
had a weakness for girls who occupied or- 
chestra seats and giggled. 

“Old Socks never played better in his 
life,” grinned Charlie, turnirig his head a 
bit to look at the monk, who thereupon 
clambered down and politely extended his 
hand to the girl. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, as she clasped it 
once more, “he knows everything we say!” 

“And then some!” declared Charlie, his 
mind vainly trying to figure how a frock 
that seemed to lack everything stage dress- 
es were supposed to require could be so 
beautiful. Then he saw her suddenly 
shrink back against a drop, and as he 
looked to find the cause he heard it. 

“Bah! Monkey! Ape of a man!” The 
hissing sneer came from a_ low-browed 
man who had stepped from the shelter of 
the drop. His bullet head was hunched 
down between his. great shoulders that 
bulged and knotted with the huge muscles 
that played under the bare skin that was 
but half covered by the tawny leopard’s 
hide that was over one shoulder with a 
big gold clasp. 

“Ape of a man!” he repeated snarlingly; 
then he turned to the girl. “You will dine 
with me tonight.” It was not a question, 
the way he put it, but a harsh-voiced state- 
ment of an incontrovertible fact. He went 
a step closer. She fell back, eyes raised 
appealingly to Charlie Jayson’s face. There 
could be but one interpretation of that 
look. 

“Miss Trainor has allowed me the pleas- 
ure of her company.” He said it quietly 
enough, but there was menace in the very 
quietness. And the quick glance she darted 
him was of great thanks. 

The heavy face went a dull red with rage. 
“Match-stick of a man!” he growled; and 
he finished it with something in his own 
language, the very sound of which seemed 





LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 





Diner—Here, what d’you call this? Beef 
or mutton? 

Waitress—Can’t yer tell the difference? 

Diner—No! 

Waitress—Then why worry about it? 
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to have a curious tightening effect on the 
whole inside of Charlie Jayson, He didn’t 
give an inch as the bullet head was thrust 
forward, the huge arms doubled threaten- 
ingly. 

Charlie’s fists, puny beside those of the 
strong man who posed with 200-pound 
cannon-balls as the final curtain dropped, 
doubled defensively. The girl cowered 
against the drop with a low cry of fright. 
“lll br-reak you like the stick you are!” 
The big arm raised— 

Then a catapulted brown ball of hate 
and new-born viciousness leaped through 
the air, an eery, animal snarl and the claws 
and the sharp ¢teeth of Socrates buried 
themselves in the wide, bared shoulder. 
The very momentum of that leap seemed 
to stagger the big man, and a deep growl, 
even more animal-like than the monkey’s 
snarl had been, rumbled from the deep 
chest. 

“Soc!” cried Charlie Jayson in sudden 
fear. The monkey’s danger had driven all 
other thoughts from his mind. The animal] 
had leaped at the enemy of his master and 
the girl who had shaken his hand so grave- 
ly without idea of fear or bulk or danger. 
But Charlie Jayson’s heart stood still, and 
for silent seconds he could not move a 
muscle, 

The enemy shook himself as a_ buck 
might try to throw off the clinging cata- 
mount; then his growl of anger became 
low-toned words of fury. He _ twisted 
around, a sweep of his huge hand and arm 
and the monkey was hurled from him, 
shivering the whole drop as he struck the 
giving canvas before he fell at the girl’s 
feet, chattering and moaning with the pe- 
culiar baby-like sounds of his kind. 

The man whirled, a foot upraised to 
finish the work his hand seemed to have 
begun so well. But Charlie Jayson came to 
life then, A red curtain seemed to have 
dropped before his eyes so that its flaming 
crimson filled the whole world. The brute 
had hurt Socrates! 

It didn’t matter that the man before him 
was billed as the strongest man in the 
world! It made no difference that Charlie 
Jayson weighed only 140 with his clothes 
on! . There was no thought that the bulg- 
ing muscles which could bend an inch bar 
of iron over a knee could break his back 
like a rotten stick. The strong man had 
hurt his monkey! 

For an instant Charlie Jayson balanced 
on the balls of his feet! Then he shot 
forward, 140 pounds of nerve and venom, 
a taut-corded bunch of determined ven- 
geance. And 240 pounds of steel-thewed 
bulk gave. way before him. “Confound 
you!” gritted Charlie Jayson, with all the 
pent-up viciousness the man’s attitude to 
the girl had started and his hurting of 
Socrates had finished. 

There was death in the steel-gray eyes 
of Charlie—death that glinted and glowed 
with its fire, There was unspeakable furs 
in his clenched fists and his set teeth that 
made the jaw muscles stand out in ridges 
over the bones. 

Perhaps the strong man had seen death 
in other eyes before in his country of ven- 
detta and slashing knives. Perhaps it had 
missed him by inches and the fear had 
never left him. Or perhaps it was because 
he was only an over-developed bunch of 
muscles that covered a yelow core, but he 
never thought of the “matchstick” of a 
man who leaped toward him, or of, the 
steel cables of muscles that played under 
his own skin. He only thought of death 
as it darted from the gray eyes of Charlie 
Jayson. 

He fell back, his jaw dropping to make 
his cry of fright but a mumble. One step! 
Two steps! Charlie Jayson was upon him 
—and the harsh voice of the stage-manager 
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broke in angrily, furiously: “Ten dollars 
apiece for that! Wanta break up the show? 
Get to your dressing-rooms !” 

The voice of unquestioned authority tore 
away the red curtain from Charlie Jayson’s 
eyes and waked him from his enraged 
trance. He realized that the orchestra was 
playing furiously; that the act on the stage 
had lost semblance of being an act and had 
become only a mask for the confusion 
back stage. 

He saw an open-mouthed group of stage- 
hands watching. His eyes took in Molly, 
supporting her trembling body with hands 
on the shaky drop, and Socrates, cowering 
at her feet, still chattering his childlike 
moans. 

“All right!” he snapped, and a jerky, 
sarcastic laugh came from his lips as he 
saw the face of the strong man. “It was 
worth it!” he sneered. Then he picked up 
the monkey with a tender sweep of his 
arms and hurried up the spiral iron stairs 
to his dressing-room. 

He slammed the door shut behind him; 
he grabbed up his street coat and made a 
soft cushion on the trunk for Socrates. 
With fingers that shook, despite his efforts 
to keep them steady, and a sick fear that 
gripped at his heart, he examined the 
monk. A prayer of thanks escaped- him. 
Socrates wasn’t hurt; he was only shaken 
up and frightened. The locse canvas of 
the drop had saved bones, and the agility 
of a thousand generations had done the 
rest. 

Even as Charlie straightened up, the 
monkey imitated him, chattered a few gut- 
turals, and gravely extended his hand to 
show that they’d fought together and were 
pals. “You little son-of-a-gun!” grinned 
Charlie happily. “Wanted to scare me, eh? 
You wicked little cuss!” 

Thankfulness for the monkey’s lack of 
hurt made him forget everything else, and 
he hurried into his street clothes, with the 
able assistance of Socrates, who always 
acted as valet and usually proved more of 
a hindrance than a help. But both en- 
joyed it. 

When Charlie was ready for the street 
Socrates unprotestingly crawled into his 
wicker carrying-case and closed the door 
behind him for his journey down the spiral 
staircase and under the stage, where a 
shifter made an extra dollar that week for 
taking care of him. 

Just as Charlie Jayson’s hand was on 
the knob of his door a timid knock sound- 
ed. He opened it to face Molly Trainor. 
She went a shade paler as she saw the 
case and the sudden gravity that her un- 
expected presence had inexplicably brought 
to Charlie’s face. 

“He isn’t—dead?” she stammered. “I 
hurried dressing—because I wanted to 
know. He looked so helpless and pitiful 
there—and he couldn’t seem to move!” 

“Not a scratch!” laughed Charlie, for a 
laugh seemed to be the thing she needed 
just then. He understood now why the 
gravity had come; it was because she had 
looked so pale, and just a trifle helpless, 
too. 

She was a mite of a thing in her simple 
street clothes, with a big muff that only 
made her look smaller in comparison. 
Sudden anger rose toward the interrupter 
of the little scene off stage. 

“Blame that stage-manager!’? he snap- 
ped. “Another second—” He glowered be- 
cause it was not necessary to finish the 
sentence with words. 

“I was so frightened!” she cried, with an 
unconscious tremor in her voice. “And 
you were so wonderful!” Her whole face 
lighted up in the way that sent a glow in- 
side of Charlie Jayson that had never been 
there before. 

“Can’t we make that lie truth?” he asked 
in sudden bravery, 
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“You mean—” Her eyes, trained by her 
life to defend her, probed deep. 

“A bite to eat?” he finished as she 
paused. 

“Yes,” she said very softly, for Charlie 
Jayson’s eyes had told her that he was a 
white man and square. 

“Great!” he exclaimed; then the shaking 
of the wicker carrying basket that had 
been going on ever since the door had 
been opened demanded recognition. 

“The little cuss wants to shake your 
hand again,” he laughed, lifting it so that 
she could take hold of the hand of the ex- 
tended brown arm. 

“Oh, the dear little pink prune!” she 
laughed in glee at the whimsy. “What is 
his name?” she demanded. 

“Socrates, Soc, Old Socks,” enlightened 
Charlie. 

“I don’t like those names,” she declared 
gravely. “He’s just a dear little Pink 
Prune!” 

“I guess I like that better myself,” 
nodded Charlie, and, curiously enough, he 
found that his conscience was perfectly 
clear on the point of giving such a ridicu- 
lous name to his pet and partner. 

So it was as the Pink Prune that they 
bade him good night in his quarters under 
the stage, not far away from the great 
dumb-bell and the huge iron cannon-balls 
the strong man used in his act. Charlie 
felt the shudder that went over her body 
as she saw them when she had taken his 
arm to go out. 

“l’m afraid of him!” she confessed 
tremblingly, and both knew whom she 
meant. “He’s treacherous, and you—” 

Charlie laughed the rest of the sentence 
away. “He’s of the knife-and-dark-alley 
kind,” he said, and he added, with just a 
bit of curiosity: “He seemed to know you 
quite well.” 

Once more came the tremble of her body 
that made him want to take her in his 
arms and murmur soft words of reassur- 
ance. 

“He’s terrible!” she said with sudden 
vehemence. “We were together in Allen- 
town last week, and Jefferson the week 
before. He bothered me continually. I 
couldn’t seem to escape him.” 

“You will now,” promised Charlie grim- 
ly. 

That hour over the small table was the 
shortest, pleasantest 60 minutes of time 
Charlie Jayson had ever spent. It was 
only an hour, because that was as long 
as Molly would stay. He took her to her 
home then, and he was glad that it was 
with a private family and not one of the 





SIMPLICITY 
I met a bashful little maid, 
Perhaps of eighteen summers, 
But though in simple garb arrayed 
She could defeat all comers 
In any contest as to looks 
By her dainty beauty; 
She made one think of babbling brooks— 
To love her was a duty! 


A flush suffused her cheek of tan, 
Her eyes were cast down shyly. 
Then I said: “Though a city man, 
I do esteem you highly!” 
“I’m glad you like me, sir,” she said, 
And smiled—oh, wondrous dimple! 
“I wonder if you’d deign to wed 
With me who am so simple!” 


“Oh, lovely maid,” I said, “you see—” 
She saw that I was harried. 

“You need not answer that,” said she, 
“For I’m already married. 

But I am glad you fell for this, 
Though now you'd better wake up, 

For I’m a movie country miss— 
I’m trying out my make-up!” 

—Chicago News. 
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cheap theatrical boarding-houses that the 
“profession” frequented. 

He was at the theater early next day, and 
somehow the dinginess of the back-stage 
seemed to strike him more forcibly than 
ever before. The faded drops with their 
cracked paint, the naked, scarred bricks, 
the dirt and untidiness of the back-stage 
of the cheap theater that he had never even 
noticed before stood out in all their tawdry 
grossness. 

“Rotten place for a woman!” growled 
Charlie, as he went down under the stage 
to see the Pink Prune, with the thoughts 
of the softness of Molly’s voice and the 
laugh in her eyes as she repeated those 
two ridiculous words. 

The shifter who attended the monkey had 
never more than grunted before, because 
he had the usual stage-hand’s contempt for 
the boss of an animal act, but today he 
Was even gracious. 

“*S too bad yuh didn’t smear that wop’s 
map!” he grunted. “Cinch, because the 
yeller that’s inside ain’t even got the black 
spots uh that hair kimoni he wears. The 
dog-goned mutt!” 

Charlie nodded, but said nothing. 

“Drat him!” growled the shifter vicious- 
ly. “The big cheese goes to sleep in his 
dressing-room every night. Says he’s gotta 
grab a few minutes after his act so’s his 
muscles’ll loosen up. An’ wit’ a cigarette!” 

He took the monk from his basket. She 
should be getting in about now. And he 
met her as she entered. She performed her 
hand-shaking rite with Socrates gravely, 
and he actually seemed to grin as she 
called him by his new name. 

The strong man came in as they were 
standing there. He stopped an instant, his 
cruel lips twisting in rage and his pig eyes 
closed till they were coal-black slits. 

Charlie’s muscles stiffened. The mon- 
key, on his back, cowered down under his 
arm, but screamed furious monkey-talk. 
Only for an instant did the enemy stop, 
muttered something in his own language, 
and strode on. 

Molly’s small hand clutched at Charlie’s 
arm. “You will be careful!” she breathed 
warningly, and her eyes were very close 
to his. “You won’t seek a quarrel?” 

“Yes,” he said, and he found himself 
speaking very earnestly. “Yes.” 

She thrust out her hand, manlike, then 
hurried away to her dressing-room. He 
waited to pick up the wicker basket and 
the newly christened Pink Prune and fol- 
lowed. 

Just mounting ‘the spiral iron stairway 
was the strong man. Apparently he did 
not see Charlie, but his progress up the 
staircase that was too narrow to allow any 
passing was snail-like, and every step he 
took was an insult to the man behind him. 
But Charlie Jayson remembered his prom- 
ise; he shut his teeth and kept the words 
he wanted to say behind them. 

At the top of the stairs the strong man 
shot him one nasty glance, then hummed 
an air from an opera as he took out a cig- 
arette, swinging his room key on a red 
tag, while he lighted it and hurried to the 
end of the gallery where his room was. 
The monkey, who had been shaking the 
basket violently with the anger that the 
nearness of his enemy aroused, subsided. 

Then Charlie stopped for a minute to 
look at dressing-room door No. 3. That 
was Molly’s room, as a glance at the key- 
board in the stage entrance had told him 
that afternoon. For a moment he gazed 
at it dreamily, then the first sounds of the 
overture downstairs told him the neces- 
sity of hurry. 

He handed the dressing-room key to the 
monkey, who climbed down his arm to in- 
sert it and turn the lock. That was always 
the animal’s first duty as valet, just as his 
last was to lock it. Charlie pulled the door 
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open, and he shook his head in mild won- 
der at the ideas of theater architects. 

“Door’s heavy and thick enough for a 
jail!” he muttered, just as he had muttered 
that same thing for three days—when he 
wasn’t thinking of something else. Then 
he closed the thick wooden door that seem- 
ed so incongruous, considering the flimsy 
structure of the old theater, and obeyed the 
mandate of the squeaky orchestra far be- 
low. 

The speed with which Charlie worked to 
get into his stage togs would have qualified 
him for a quick-change artist, and he had 
his reward in a brief conversation with 
Molly before she went on. Once more her 
songs brought the chokiness to his throat 
and the blur to his eyes, and again he be- 
wailed the low-browness of the five, 10 
and 15 audience as compared with the 
wonderful Molly. 

And Molly, from her former vantage- 
point in the wings, gave her soft applause 
of encouragement. But while Charlie posed 
with his troupe as the “rag” fell, she hur- 
ried to her dressing-room. 

Jayson performed another record-break- 
ing change. It had ben his habit to loaf 
in his dressing-room between the two aft- 
ernoon performances, and save two changes 
of costume. But today the dingy six-by- 
cight seemed unbearable—and there might 
be a chance to walk with Molly. But for all 
his hustle, when he was in his street 
clothes and had given the protesting mon- 
key to the scene-shifter and reached the 
stage entrance, he found Molly’s key on its 
hook. 

“Miss Trainor go?” Charlie asked casu- 
ally of the crooked-backed  stage-door 
guard. 

“Shoppin’, she said” growled the guard 
around the stem of his black-clay pipe. 
And he added with a touch of friendliness 
that stage-door guards have been known 
to show toward Sir Henry Irving, Jack 
Dempsey, Edwin Booth and Babe Ruth, 
but never to lesser of their craft: “Why 
didn’t chu poke that wop in the slats?” 

“No chance,” grunted Charlie without in- 
terest. Nature was presenting a curious 
phenomenon to Charlie Jayson just then— 
that of a dark and dismal day under a 
cloudless sky with a bright, burning sun. 

“Fool stage-manager!” growled the guard 
again. “Wop’s yeller as a gold four-sheet. 
He has to lap up booze between every act 
so’s he’ll have nerve enough to do his own 
stunt. Puts a red tag on his room key so’s 
he kin pick it out when his eyes is 
whoozy!” He added a snort of disgust at 
such subterfuge. 

Another absent grunt from Charlie as he 
pulled his hat down over his eyes and 
started out. Somehow the stage entrance 
seemed to have taken on the stifling at- 
mosphere of. his cell of a room in the loft. 
But though he walked until dangerously 
near his cue-time, the so-called beneficent 
Providence had failed to live up to the 
reputation. He caught no glimpse of Molly 
Trainor. 

He saw an irate stage-manager, though. 
“Stick to the house between shows!” 
growled that autocrat. “On’y got 20 min- 
utes; an’ I don’t want to hold no curtain 
for vou. Done enough; crabbed that 
strong-arm act last night and the Thomp- 
son patter-sketch, too.” 

Charlie was hurt at the unfairness, but 
he had learned his little lesson of silence 
several years before. He forgot it, how- 
ever, when he got under stage and found 
the monkey chattering in his cage. Socks— 
Jayson still called him that in his mind— 
acted mighty strange and clung desperately 
to Charlie’s arm on: the journey up the iron 
stairs. “Smatter boy?” soothed his owner. 
“New stunt to leave you alone in the after- 
noon, eh?” 
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That was the way Charlie sized-it up. 
He didn’t know that surreptitious cans of 
beer occupied all the scene-shifter’s atten- 
tion that afternoon, and that the strong 
juggler, with all the mean viciousness of 
his kind, had reduced the Pink Prune to a 
pitiful state of fright with the great iron 
cannon-balls rolling around the cage. He’d 
been careful not to hurt the monkey, for 
there was the inborn fear of the stage-man- 
ager and detection—also that look he had 
seen in Charlie Jayson’s eyes, 

And the next performance, despite the 
presence of the white-frocked Molly, was 
a nightmare. The Pink Prune did nothing 
right and everything wrong. Charlie, with 
the blindness of love, took all the blame. 
He had left Socrates alone in the after- 
noon for the first time in years. Even the 
stage-manager, almost frothing at the 
mouth as he delivered his scathing call- 
down, failed to arouse him. 

“He isn’t fair!” whispered Molly, and 
her honest eyes crackled as she caught a 
glimpse of the sneering strong man on the 
other side of the stage awaiting the finish 
of the Thompson sidewalk sketch. Molly 
had a shrewd suspicion of what was the 
trouble, but that look in Charlie’s eyes had 
frightened her a bit, to, and she dared 
say nothing. 

“Can’t blame him.” Charlie Jayson was 
honest enough. “His acts are being crab- 
bed, and he’s a house-manager that only 
sees the box-office slips. And the Prune 
was awful!” A note of anxiety came to his 
voice as the animal snuggled under his 
arm, “I wonder if he’s sick?” 

“Let me take him?” Molly asked, hold- 
ing out her arms. “T’ll keep him in my 
dressing-room until the next turn. I had 
a bite this afternoon and I’m not a bit 
hungry.” 

The way Socrates jumped to the out- 
stretched arms decided the question. Char- 
lie choked down some food at a dirty lit- 
tle restaurant and hurried back in time to 
make the big man step aside to pass him. 
He looked more vicious than ever; his 
cheeks were a dull red, and his eyes burned. 

“Got his nanny all right,” grinned the 
stage-door man grudgingly. “Been lap- 
pin’ ’em up to keep his nerve. Took ina 
whole quart bottle.” 

“Fool,” was Charlie’s only comment as he 
hurried up the stairs. He knocked on the 
door of No. 3, four doors away from his 
own dressing-room at the right end of the 
gallery. 

“Just a darling!’ was the bright-eyed 
Molly’s characterization of the Pink Prune 
as she handed him over. He’s kept me 
busy playing with him. 

Charlie breathed a prayer of thanks 
when he saw the monkey. All the old life 
and audacity of the monk were back on 
the job. “You certainly are some doctor!” 
he laughed joyfully. 
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“An’ phwat are ye laughing at, ye young 
spalpeen?” 

“Sure, and you’re whackin’ the wrong 
boy !”—London Passing Show. 
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“[’'m going to take him again: between 
acts,” she announced. “I’ve got a lot of 
mending to do and he’s a great help.” 

Charlie knew from experience the extent 
of the animal’s “help.” “He’s too much of 
a bother,” he declared. 

“Now!” she held up a warning finger, 
“The doctor orders, and the doctor must 
be obeyed.” 

“All right,” he agreed meekly. “But w 
can have that bite to eat again?” The; 
Was an eagerness in that question there 
was no mistaking. 

“Yes,” she nodded, and in her voice wa 
that same curious quality of softness | 
had noticed before in her use of the affirm- 
ative, and in her tender home-songs 
the old days. 

The first performance of the Pink Priv 
that night left nothing to be desired, and 
Molly clapped her hands joyfully and glec- 
fully bore him away to her dressing-roo: 

And to make things glow brighter for 
Charlie Jayson, he heard the stage man 
ger ripping it into the strong man f 
“boozing.” One quick glance told Char! 
that the strong man was plainly intoxicat- 
ed, but as he paused to watch it seemed to 
have no effect on the act unless it was onc 
of stimulation, for he tossed the gr¢ 
weights around like feathers. 

The second performance was raw again, 
and Molly’s eyes puckered in a scowl as she 
saw the juggler swaggering around tly 
wings, turning to stare at the monk: 
whenever Charlie didn’t happen to be look- 
ing his way. 

She sought the stage manager, toid him, 
and he curtly ordered the strong man 
back stage. The black looks and the black- 
er words she could. not understand mad 
her fear, but she forced a smile back to 
her lips as Charlie finished and repeated 
the invitation. 

This time she shook her head sober! 
“[’m afraid we'll have to put it off to-night 
I’ve a fearful lot of mending to do, and 
Gus has promised to let me out.” 

“Tll wait,” he announced firmly, and 
there was no gainsaying him. So he and 
the Pink Prune waited. He kept his heavy 
door ajar and heard the other actors come, 
recognizing some of their footsteps on tlic 
shaky floor of the loft, especially t! 
heavy, lurching steps of the strong man. 

The Pink Prune seemed to recogni 
them, too, with some strange instinct of 
his animal nature, and cowered agaii 
Charlie’s leg in fear. Suddenly the cau 
of the monk’s bad work came to him like : 
flash. Why he hadn’t thought of it before, 
or why he should think of it now, are 0: 
of the mysteries that psychists must ex 
plain. 

“The dirty pup!” he cursed, leaping | 
his feet in rage. He pulled open the door, 
and two of the Smasher Sisters whistled 
chorus of rag as they went out. He drew 
back. Time enough, when everyone had 
gone, to see him. He couldn’t stand a: 
other fine that week, for even $10 makes 
hole in the salary of a “four-a-day” mai 
And if there were others around it wou! 
get to the ears of the manager. 

There was no fear in Charlie Jayson 
mind. Hadn’t the strong man shown t! 
yellow heart before? So he listened an 
counted, and when the last had gone ! 
rose resolutely and closed the door, bu! 
Socrates jumped to his shoulder and would 
not be put off. 

Charlie was in a state of rage that re 
fused to consider a thing like that. H: 
paused at Molly’s door and could hear he! 
moving around the small room. He walked 
to the end of the long, dark loft to wher« 
the cigarette smoke was strong. He- saw 
that the heavy door of the strong man was 
ajar, and the key, with its red tag, was in 
the lock. He remembered then the scene- 
shifter’s words. That’s how he left his 
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door so that the man could wake him and 
put him out after he had taken his “rest.” 

He smelled the smoke, then he heard a 
snore. But what did he care? He’d wake 
him up! He’d put the fear of God and the 
fist of a white man into his yellow heart! 
Plaguing the Pink Prune! There could be 
no crime compared with that. Another 
step nearer the door—then he stopped sud- 
denly. Soft, very low and sweet he heard 
Molly Trainor’s voice trilling a chorus of 
an old-time song. 

His promise! He hadn’t thought of 
that before. He listened, the words came 
indistinctly through the closed door, but all 
the infinite tenderness that was in Molly’s 
wistful voice struck him, If he broke that 
promise he would hurt her. And he didn't 
want to hurt her. No! He couldn’t. Noth- 
ing could be worth that. And he turned 
quietly and walked the length of the gal- 
lery back to his room. 

On the big trunk once more his chin 
rested in his clasped hands. What a voice 
she had! And eyes? And lips? . He’d 
never seen a girl like her! A new thought 
came to him like a flash of light, a thought 
that is as old as the ages, as young as 
the unborn things of heaven and earth. 


There never was a girl like Molly Trainor 
before! And he—why, the two-a-day was 
only a little way off. Certainly. And then 
—so the dreams that a million minds have 
conjured came and went. Forgotten was 
the dirty, boxlike room. Forgotten was 
time. Socrates, who had vainly tried to be 
playful without response, had scampered 
out through the open door. 

A sudden draft, or perhaps the paw of 
the animal, had closed it. But Charlie 
Jayson never noticed. He was with his 
dream and nothing existed that was not 
part of his dream. He found himself un- 
consciously sniffing at some odor that had 
forced his thoughts from their narrow 
channel. Smoke! He was across the nar- 
row room in qa jump. 

He flung open the door and staggered 
back before the great wall of acrid smoke 
that drove in. Fire! The flimsy shell of 
building that had defied the laws of the 
insurance companies and the city for so 
long was btrning. The monkey! Molly 
Trainor! Why hadn’t she given the alarm? 
But the doors were heavy—and she had 
been busy with her work, too engrossed to 
notice, perhaps, as he had been with his 
dream. 

A spark drifted from somewhere along 
the gallery, caught in a tinder, oil-paint 
covered drop. It was a wall of flame in- 
stantly. In the depths he heard the fear- 
cry of the scene-shifter, heard his running 
steps. He shouted, but there was no an- 
swer. He ran to the door of Molly’s room 
and pounded. .A faint cry answered! 

He turned the knob. Thank heavens, it 
was unlocked! The smoke was thicker 
there than it had been outside, the flames 
were eating at a wall, They had probably 
come up the lines of thin partitioned 
dressing-rooms. The strong man and his 
cigarette! That was it! As Charlie Jay- 
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son, panting, lungs bursting with the 
smoke, leaned over to lift Molly, a curse 
that was terrible in its passion escaped 
him. 

He remembered the opened door of the 
juggler’s room. He had escaped—escaped 
without warning the two persons who re- 
mained. He had left them to die in a trap 
his carelessness had kindled. “Molly!” he 
cried, and there was a sobbing catch in his 
voice. “Molly!” 

“confused” he only caught the last 
word of the gasping sentence. “Tried to 
make you hear—find door!” 

So that was it! He had been dream- 
ing like a fool! And the girl had been 
pounding on the walls because through 
her confusion and the smoke she could not 
locate the door! He had been dreaming, 
and the girl had been slowly suffocating. 
He condemned himself bitterly, as he had 
condemned the man who had looked mur- 
der from his pig eyes a dozen times, who 
had left them to die like this. 


He swung Molly’s light body to his shoul- 
der. At the door he instinctively shrank 
back. The canvas drops, the fly-loft, the 
dressing-room passage were flaming right 
to the circular iron stairway. He darted 
back to the room for a coat, pulled it tight 
over Molly. He started ahead, staggered 
and fell to his knees as the smoke seared 
his lungs and lips and eyes. 


Crawling, half dragging, half carrying 
the girl, he went forward. There were the 
stairs! He had to make them, to make 
each dizzy, winding turn to the depths and 
safety. He felt something touch his face 
as it darted out of the smoke. The mon- 
key! He’d forgotteen the monk! “Down!” 
he gasped. “Down, Basket!” 

He could only see the dim outline, but 
Socrates cowered closer. “Down!” he rasp- 
ed, with all the power of his smoke-filled 
lungs. He took a supporting arm from 
Molly, slapped the monkey, and drove him 
toward the stairs. 

A weird scream sounded as the Pink 
Prune reached the top iron step, and Char- 
lie knew that already they were getting 
hot. But a shove of his hand drove the 
animal on without even seeing where he 
landed. The animal could take care of him- 
self. 

Outside came the clang of gongs, the 
shriek of whistles. So they were on the 
job at last! On the job to save the other 


HAVE YOU A SWEETHEART, 


Son, Daughter, Brother or Sister? If so, 
write us today to send you FREE the 
Allen’s Foot-Ease Walking Doll. One Drug- 
gist writes: “These Foot-Ease Walking 
Dolls are a Scream. Many people here are 
using them at banquets and festivals as 
table decorations, one doll to a cover. Send 
us another supply.” The Allen’s Foot-Ease 
Walking Doll, advertising Allen’s Foot- 
Ease, the Antiseptic, Healing Powder for 
tender smarting, swollen feet, is the clev- 
erest novelty of the season. Drop a Postal 
to Allen’s Foot-Ease, Le Roy, N. Y., and 
get a Doll FREE. 























Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


is the Largest, Most Helpful and Most Widely Circulated Teachers’ Magazine Published. 


It is filled with just the practical aids, seasonable material and inspiring articles 
that you need in your daily work. The 
MARY PLANS is “‘Service’’ 
the schoolrooms of the country are finding it an invaluable aid. 

It is published monthly from September to June inclusive—ten pares penteume 
numbers, each filled with the choicest and best educational material. obta: 

It supplies Methods, Aids and Suggestions in every branch of school oo and fully 
meets the needs of teachers of all grades and rural schools 

Particular attention is given to illustrations which include drawin 
Construction Work, Cut Outs, Language Lessons Calendars, Borders, Pieture Study, etc. 

The ‘‘Teacher’s Help One-Another Club” is a regular ‘feature and consists of clever 
devices for promoting a teacher’s efficiency, which have been tried and proven practical. 

We furnish NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS alone one year for $2.00, 
or THE PATHFINDER alone one year for $1.00, or in combination 


NORMAL wn ht PRIMARY PLANS, one year, $2.00 {BOTH 
THE PATHFINDER — — — — — — — one year, $/.00 { i only Dae 75 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO, - 


*‘Keynote’”’” of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRI- 
and this is why fully 175,000 teachers in more than half 


3 for Seat Work, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





LICE KILL CHICKENS 
IN WARM WEATHER 


Summer Months Most Dangerous, 
Says Poultry Authority—To Pre- 
vent Losses Add Minerals to 
the Fowls’ Drinking 
Water. 








If your chickens are sickly, won’t lay and 
are dying off in hot weather, lice and mites are 
probably the cause. Dr. B. F. Kaupp, famous 
poultry authority, says: “Lice are most com- 
mon in July and August. During these months 
conditions are more favorable for their propa 
gation.”” To easily get rid of these pests and 
prevent losses, add minerals to the fowls’ 
drinking water. This does away with greasing, 
dusting, spraying and dipping. Soon after the 
fowls drink the mineralized water all lice and 
mites leave them. 





The necessary minerals can now be obtained 
in convenient tablets, known as Paratabs. They 
are scientifically prepared, perfectly safe, and 
dissolve readily. The tablets also act as @ 
tonic conditioner and are warranted to impart 
no odor or flavor to the eggs or meat. They 
are equally beneficial to young chicks and 
grown fowls. The health of the fowls im- 

roves, they grow faster, stand hot weather 
etter, and the egg yield frequently is dou- 
bled. Mrs. M. N., Pulaski, Ky., says: “I am 
giving Paratab water to my chickens and am 
having better luck this year than ever before.” 

Any reader of this paper may try Paratabs 
without risk. They cost only a trifle and are 
sola under an absolute guarantee. Further- 
more, the laboratories producing Paratabs are 
so confident of good results that to introduce 
them, they offer two big $1 packages for only 


$1. Send no money, just your name and ad- 


dress to the Paratab Laboratories, Dept. 837, 
1100 Coca-Cola Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., and 
the two $1 packages, enough for 100 gallons 
of water, will be mailed. On delivery pay the 
postman only $1 and postage. If not delighted 
with the results in 10 days, notify the labora- 
tories and your money will be refunded in full. 
Don’t hesitate to accept this test offer, as it 1s 
fully guaranteed. 


The Youth’s Companion 


knows how to meet its obligation to the whele family. 

—because it SERVES 

—as well as entertains 

—and interests and inspi 

—and informs and amu 

—and is ageless in its appeal 

—and is better than ever te-day 

—and FILLS a real family need 
Strong Seria) Stories of action and purpose, hundreds of 
Short Stories, Editorials, Poetry, Rare Articles, Nature 
and Science, Family Page, Girls’ Page, Boys’ Page, Chil- 
dren’s Page, the Doctor’s Corner. Here’s big value for 
Pathfinder readers: We will send Youth’s Companion and 
— Pathfinder, each for one year—104 weekly issues—for 

only $3.00. And here’s another offer, the Big Family Trio: 

Youth’s Companion All three only 
McCall’s Magazine one 65 
The Pathfinder year 
We are proud of the splendid value we give x ae of- 
fers. Address The Pathfinder. Washinaton, D. 


TOBACCO 


Habit Cured or No Pay 


Any form, cigare,cigarettes, pipe, chewing or snuff 
we treatment sent 
Bh et .00 if it cures. Nothing if it fails. 
SUPERBA . E6, BALTIMORE, MD. 


or HAY FEVER Treatment 

mailed on trial. State which 
ue want. If it cures send $1; 
tr not, don’t. Write today. 


Address W. K. STERLINE, $17 Ohio Ave., SIDNEY, O. 


ante filed on partial payment 

an. = ee marks, copyrights, etc. 

PAT faito evens & Co., 682 F St., 
Wuebigten ie Cc. Established 1864 
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buildings, for it was too late to save this 
one. The steps were hot! The iron hand- 
rail bit into his palms with its heat. But 
he must go on! Must! Somewhere came 
the pounding of wood. It was over him! 
Yes! 

Already the firemen had reached the 
roof and were working with their axes. 
Was there more chance there? He looked 
back, straight into a Hades of fire. No! 
He must go on! On! He heard a scream. 
They were trying to find out if anyone was 
there. But he couldn’t- answer. Breath was 
too precious, too choking, to waste. Down! 
One step! Another! 

A strip of burning canvas fell on the 
coat that protected Molly. He stopped to 
beat it out with his hand. They were fall- 
ing all around him now. He must hurry! 
Hurry! Perhaps Molly was dead? No, she 
couldn’t be dead. God wouldn’t let her die 
now. The dream must come true! 

Down! Why had they made the stairs so 
narrow? He couldn’t make it. The turns 
and, ,wists were making him dizzy. He 
hadn't room to carry Molly. The pound- 
ing had stopped overhead, or was it only 
the ringing and buzzing in his ears that 
drowned the lesser noise?) Th« were the 
lower flies. Flames! All flames! He drew 
back before them! He couldn’t pass! 
Couldn’t! 

What did they want to bother with the 
roof for? Why weren’t they below there? 
He heard a sudden swish, a hissing sizzle 
that sounded like a thousand whistles re- 
leased at once. Water! They’d got a line 
in! They were working. And on the hot 
iron steps that seemed to bite to his very 
bone he prayed: “O God, send it right! 
Let them know!” 

His face felt a hot drop of water! An- 
other! The prayer was being answered. A 
great knife seemed to cut the flames below 
him. New strength came! Down! Another 
step! Then a stream of water caught his 
shoulder and whirled him around, then 
steadied across the narrow iron stairs. He 
cursed in his heart, for his lips could no 
longer frame words. 
that stream! 

A full force of the high pressure would 
stun him; perhaps kill the girl who was in 
his arms, But it held, steady, a four-inch 
thing of deliverance, Seconds, minutes, 
hours! Then the hands that were direct- 
ing it from a window hidden in the pall of 
smoke turned it. Down! The water had 
given him new life! His clothes were 
soaked with it, and the steam arose from 
them as they touched the rail. But there 
was the stage—and a soft-footed specter 
in shiny blackg Two of them! 

A roaring voice sounded in his ears, but 
he could not make out the words, for the 
buzzing and ‘ringing had come again to 
drown everything else. He felt the stair- 
way quiver and shake beneath him. It was 
falling! Then two wet arms encircled the 
body of Molly; he felt the relief of the 
weight. She was safe! Safe! And he was 
tired! Terribly tired! Funny how soft 
the hot iron was—funny— 

* - * . 

He seemed to have slept for centuries, 
and to have dreamed dreams of wonderful 
things, of Molly, of beautiful homes, of 
two-a-days; but there had always come the 
burning, searing fire to destroy them, He 
opened his eyes, and they smarted; his 
face felt raw. “—round all right!” Once 
more he heard only the end of a sentence. 
Where had he heard one before? 

Something that burned trickled down 
his throat, and it seemed to give him life 
and thoughts. It was Molly who had ut- 
tered that broken sentence! He tried to 
Straighten up, but the hand of an ambu- 
lance surgeon forced him back, 

Where’s—where’s. Molly?” he gasped, It 
was the first time he had spoken that name 





He could not pass 
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aloud, and it sounded as sweet as the songs 
she sang. 

“Gone to the hospital,” the surgeon an- 
swered with crisp curtness. 

No ‘holding hand could keep.Charlie Jay- 
son down now. “She isn’t—isn’t—” He 
couldn’t say the word. 

The surgeon remembered that he was 
human then. “No,” he said very kindly. 
“She’ll be all right in a few days—thanks 
to you and you’re a man!” He took his 
hand from Charlie’s shoulder and rose 
with a smile. “Here’s another friend of 
yours.” 

Charlie turned his head, and the brown, 
hairy form of Socrates snuggled up close 
to him. ‘The ambulance surgeon turned 
away. Charlie lifted a hand to pat the 
monkey. Then, with great care, Socrates 
held a brown paw out to show what he had 
hidden. It was a key with a red tag! 

Charlie stared down at it uncomprehend- 
ingly a second, then slowly dawning hor- 
ror came. Like a flash of lightning it 
came. The drunken sleep of the strong 
man, the lighted cigarette, the door ajar 
with its red-tagged key, Socrates’s trick of 
locking and unlocking his master’s door, 
and hatred. 

He understood then the pounding above! 
The strong man, waked from his whisky- 
sleep, dazed, bewildered, frightened, try- 
ing to pound his way out with his failing 
strength, the cry he had half heard! And 
here was the key with the red tag! The 
Pink Prune had paid! 

~ ee 





Artist—Somebody stole 10 of my paint- 
ings from the studio last night. 

“Whom do you suspect of the joke?”— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 








WILL YOU Stake $10 or ene ene eR 
Nat’! Syndicate, 331 Mason Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
IS NATURAL. Thousands of men and women 


Good Heal aap keep in vigorous, active health by our 4- 


ute a year plan No cure-all, no patent 
medicine, no exercises. mW rite today. Don’t wait until you are sick. 
Send no money. d@ Health Bureau, 1406 G St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. ‘‘Find the cause and you have the cure.’’ 


Ends Stomach Trouble 


No matter how long you have suffered— 
how much you have doctored—how many 
times you have been told your case is in- 
curable I positively guarantee that my 
special Remedy “A” will end the worst 
case of stomach trouble (except cancer) or 
I make no charge for the treatment. I take 
all the risk, you none. You must get satis- 
factory results or you are out nothing. 
Don’t suffer another minute—send me your 
name and address to-day and get FREE 
PROOF by return mail. Be sare to give age. 
Walter A. Reisner, BoxAE-64, rea emer Wis. 
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BUNIONS! 


Pain Stops Instantly—Hump Vanishes 


TRY IT AT MY RISK 


New, marvelous way to treat bunions. Stop 
pain instantly—banishes the ugly hump ani 
tired, achey, swollen, burning condition. yo 
. § can wear a smaller shoe 
with comfort. Test it at n 
risk. First trial convinces. 
No clumsy apparatus, 
rubber mold .or protect 
no uncomfortable leat! 
shield or felt pad, no pla 
ter, nor mussy liquid. 
It is PEDODYNE, The Complete 
Bunion Treatment. You will sa: 
is wonderful—amazin so qui 
So sure does it act. Don t Waste ti! 
and money on useless method 
Don’t suffer. Try PEDODYNE a: 
my risk. Write today before ,\ 
do another thing. Just say “I wa 
to try PEDODYNE.” Address 
KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. A-244 
186 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Farm & Fireside 


is cherished innearlya » 
homes for its sound, ir 
wholesomeness. No theo ry 

idle gossip, but real experien 

real people. Timely subjects 
problems which you encounter 

are treated in each issue by wr 
who are masters of their subje 
and who have met and cong 

the problems you are now en 
tering. Asa < g of our servi 

our readers we have arrang 
furnish FARM & FIRESIDE and 
THE PATHFINDER both 
yearfor only $1.10. Send your 
der now to The Pathfinder Pub- 
lishing ‘Co,. Washington, D.C. 











Your 4 Big Problems 
SHELL RAZOR STROP 
D Send $1.75 for greatest razor str 
world ever knew. Imported h 
hide korn = pore | edge assured. Sold _ money- 
guarant ents wanted; exclusive ter 


rit | 
HABANIX LEATHER COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO | 














PILES: Why Suffer? %2294.°%." 
eas 4 guaranteed pile remedy. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


1 
back. €,. C. WALTERS, DRUGGIST, WATERLOO, IOWA. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY ory sro oercuiars = 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15. LINCOLN, NEBR 




















The Best : Opportunity 








assigned. 
its combination. . .° . 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or sum- 
mer school to be held during 1922. Much of the best territory still un- 
Many can make good money —, for the Pathfinder and 
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New Offers, New F'eatures, E:asiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 











sterritory desired. 








Experience unnecessary. Write at once, giving full particulars and 
We furnish complete agent’s outfit; give exclusive 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for the Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, published by. the F. A. Owen Co., Dans- 
ville, New York. Address: PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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HEWSPADER’ VIEWS’ 








Washington Post—Prosperity will come 
when men watch their work instead of 
watching the clock work. 

Kansas City Times—Somehow we couldn’t 
help noticing that when Lenine needed a 
doctor he didn’t pick one that learned doc- 
toring in a bolshevist school. 


Chicago Tribune—Gov. James M. Cox of 
Ohio sailed for Europe after giving out an 
interview flaying President Harding’s ad- 
ministration. Didn’t he run against Hard- 
ing two years ago, or do something politi- 
cal? The name sounds familiar. 


St. Paul Pioneer Press—The more red 
blooded of us are on the lookout for the 
standard bearer to be the pioneer in the 
“man movement” in this country. 


American Greeting—A man would rather 
walk down the street carrying a 10-pound 
fish than to be mayor of the town. 


Forbes Magazine—The two pillars of 
every wholesome nation must be the heart 
and the hearth. 


Albany Journal—When Europe has learn- 
ed that she cannot depend upon Uncle Sam 
to do for her what she ought to do for her- 
self, she will have learned a valuable lesson. 


Ohio State Journal—We might explain in 
our frank and truthful way to the aspiring 
Filipinos that even as smart people as we 
are can’t govern ourselves very well yet. 


Texarkanian—However, the back fence 
is still a prominent broadcasting station. 


Columbia Missourian—While opportunity 
knocks only once, the rest of the knockers 
aren’t so particular. 


New York American—Lot of folks would 
be fonder of spooks if they would play some 
instrument besides the tambourine. 


Atlanta Constitution—A friend is one 
who knows how worthless you are and 
doesn’t give a darn. 

Harrisburg Patriot—Cheer up. Only one 
person in every 300,000 is struck by light- 
ning. ° 





Columbia Record—The problem of Europe 
is to rescue Germany from her marks and 
Russia from her Marx. 


Syracuse Post-Standard—Pershing did 
not say “Lafayette, we are here!” Whittle- 


Word Puzzlers 


See Last Page 














Workers have the best opportunity 
to win a prize when equipped with 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONAR Y— 


The ‘‘Supreme Authority”’ 


It contains over 400,000 words in- 
cluding the new world war terms. 


WRITE for specimen pages and prices. 
FREE, a set of Pocket Maps if you 
name ‘‘Pathfinder.’’ 

G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springtield, Mass. 


Why Not Win a Prize? 
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sey did not tell the Germans, “Go to hell!” 
Sherman did not say, “War is hell!” As 
far as we know, Lincoln wrote his Gettys- 
burg address. 





Washington Star—One way to waste mid- 
night oil is to burn it for the purpose of 
studying a wildcat oil prospectus. 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE 
“Nature faking aside.” 
the other day, “mice won’t eat oleo. It is 
a fact. Lay a pat of oleo and a pat of butter 
side by side, and in the morning the butter 
will be gone, but the oleo will remain un- 
touched. 

“Oh, yes, some animals are incredibly 
nice about their food. The otter, when 
living wild, will only eat one piece, one 
mouthful, out of each fish he catches. He 
will land a beautiful trout, but only one 
bite of it, from the back just behind the 
neck, is good enough for him. The rest he 
tosses aside. This epicure often kills a 
dozen fine big trout to make one meal. 

“Chimpanzees have very delicate tastes. 
A banana or a pineapple that to you seems 
delicious to a chimpanzee may be revolt- 
ing. His taste is keener. Grapes grown in 
hothouses where sulphur fumes are used 
as an insecticide taste all right to a man, 
but a chimpanzee will have none of them. 

“The ichneumon loves eggs. He can tell 
a fresh from a stale one simply by tapping 
the shell.” 





said a zoo keeper 











RECIPE BOOK 10c 


Worth $$. Teaches how to make medicines 


from herbs for all diseases. Over 250 recipes and 


herb secrets. Ind, Herb Gardens, Dept. 584, Hammond, Ind 


TEXAS OIL NEWS 
FREE PRODUCTION REPORT 


Gives names of all oil companies having pro- 

ducing wells, number of barrels produced, 

and revenue received from oil. Also special in- 

formation on a Mexia Syndicate paying large 

monthly dividends. Write for free copy today, 
SCHIMMEL & CO. 

Suite 343, Neil P. Anderson Building 

Fort Worth, Texas 














Capper’s Weekly makes a spece/, 
ialty of the News from Wash- 
ington, tel?ing you what the ip 
administration, your senators, fF, 
congressmen and President are doing : f 

for the farmer, stockman, laborer and jor =. 
This information is given by U.S. Senator Arthur Capper, 
in Washington. The regular price is $1.00 a year but you 
can have a trial subscription for aterm of 8 weeks for only 
10c in stam: A new serial story starts soon. Address 
Capper's Weekly, — 406, Topeka, Kansas 


a No.44 


(SUPPORTER) 


Gives you a feeling of real 
comfort and the assurance of 
perfect protection while exer- 
cising or playing games of 
any kind. All elastic. Per- 
fect fit. Will not chafe. Per- 
fect pouch. Patented open- 
ing in front. May be boiled 
Wy to Cleanse. 


“x</ TWO WEEKS TRIAL 


If not satisfactory return and 
Mailed on receipt of Prigas 75 cts. 














money will be refunded 
State waist measurement. 
THE WALTER F. WARE COMPANY, DEPT. O, 
1036 Spring Street (above Race) Philadelphia 
For sale also at Sporting Goods and Drug Stores 
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“End Your 
Rheumatism 


Like | Did Mine”— Says 
Pastor Reed; Wife Also 
Rid of Neuritis 








Suffered Tortures For Years—Now 
Telling Good News To Others. 
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“Don’t Believe That Old Humbug About 
‘Uric Acid’ Being the Cause of 
Rheumatism—It’s Not So!” 
Emphatically asserting that thousands of un- 
fortunate sufferers have been led into taking 
wrong treatments under the old and false be- 
lief that “Uric Acid” causes rheumatism, Pas- 

tor H. W. Reed says: 

“AS do some of our highest medical au- 
thorities, I now know that ‘Uric Acid’ never 
did and never will cause rheumatism! But it 
took me many years to find out this truth. I 
learned how to get rid of my rheumatism and 
recover my health and strength, through read- 
ing ‘The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism,’ a 
work written by an authority who has scien- 
tifically studied the cause and treatment of 
rheumatism for over twenty years It was 
indeed a veritable revelation! 

“I had suffered agony for years from rheu- 
matism and associated disorders, and Mrs. Reed 
was tortured with the demon neuritis almost 
beyond endurance. We had read and talked so 
much about ‘Uric Acid’ that our minds seemed 
poisoned. But the ‘Inner Mysteries of Rheu- 
matism’ made it_all clear to us and now we are 
both free front the suffering and misery we 
endured so many years. I believe I was the 


hardest man in the world to convert! For me 
to discard the old ‘Urie Acid’ theory, and what 
I now know to be absolutely false, fer the 


new, scientific understanding of the Causes 
and cure of rheumatism, was like asking me 
to change my religious beliefs! But I did 
change, and it was a fortunate day for me 
and mine when J did so.” 

NOTE: “The Inner Mysteries of Rheuma- 
tism”’ referred to above by Pastor Reed lays 
bare facts about rheumatism and its associated 
disorders overlooked by doctors and scientists 
for centuries past. It is a work that should 
be in the hands of every man or woman who 
has the slightest symptoms of rheumatism, 
neuritis, lumbago or gout. Anyone who sends 
name and address to H. P. Clearwater, 209-E 
Street, Hallowell, Maime, will receive it by 
mail, postage paid and absolutely free. Send 
now, lest you forget the address! If not a 
sufferer, cut out this explanation and hand it 
to some afflicted friend. 
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FindinThis 


How Many 
Objects 
Beginning 
With 
€6é el 93 
Can You 


Picture ? 


Here’s a picture that 
contains a number of 
objects beginning with 
the letter ‘*C.’’ Just 
take a good look at the 
picture. There are a 
sorts of things that begin 
with the letter **C’’— 
like Cat, Cage, Crutch, 
etc. See how many you 
can find. Nothing is hid- 
den and you don’t need 
to turn the picture up- 
side down or sidewise. 









































It really isn’t a puzzle at all, for all the objects have been made perfectly plain with no attempt to disguise or 
hide them. QTwenty cash prizes will be awarded for the 20 largest lists of words submitted in answer to this 
puzzle. The person sending in the largest number of words which correctly name objects shown in the picture, will win First Prize. 
The second largest number, Second Prize, etc. Make a list of all the objects in the picture that begin with the letter “C;” then send 
in your list and try for the big prizes, You will be surprised how large a list of words you can get after a few minutes study. 









You Can Win £1000 


This is not a subscription contest. You don’t need to send in a subscription to 
win a prize, but prizes are bigger where subscriptions are sent in. If your puzzle 
answer is awarded First Prize by the Judges and you have not sent in any subscrip- 
tions, you will win $20, but if you would like to win more than $20, we are making 
the following Special Offer, whereby you can win Bigger Cash Prizes by sending in 
$3.00 or $5.00 worth of subscriptions for The Gentlewoman Magazine. 


Here’s the Plan 


If your answer to the ‘“‘C-Word”’ Puzzle is awarded First Prize by 
the Judges and you have sent in Three Dollars worth of subscriptions 
to The Gentlewoman Magazine, you will win $500 as your Prize, in- 
stead of 520; Second Prize, 


THE PRIZES second column in Prize List)” Or,it 


ee 














Winning Answers Will Receive Prizes as Follows? your answer is awarded First Prize 
a — a eee by the Judges and you have sent in 

Prizes given Prizes given Five Dollars worth of subscriptions 

20 Grand Prizesgiven if $3 worth if $5 worth to The Gentlewoman Magazine, you 
Priz ifno sub- of subscrip= of subscripe 1 will receive $1,000 as_your prize, 
on a. — instead of $20: Second Prize, $750; 


Ist Prize....$20.00 $590.00 $1,000.00] Third Prize, $400; etc. (See Srd 


1 i ist. 
Qnd Prize... 15.00 375.00 750.00] “ew thie s damis ster? But look, 
3rd Prize.... 10.00 200.00 400.00 extra amounts will be given on all 
4th Prize... 8.00 100.00 200.00 prizes in the same manner. It takes 
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ith Prize. 3.00 35.00 75.00] 93,00 worth is EPL OI 
4 — . pe need scriptions to The Gentlewoman Mag- 

rize... 3. : . azine, It is by far the best home mag- 
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Opserve These Simple Rules 


1, Any man, woman, boy or girl livingin the U.S. 
but residing outside of New York City, who is not 
an employe of The Gentlewoman Magazine, or a 
member of the employe’s family, may submit an 
answer. It costs nothing totry. | 

. All answers must be mailed on or before 
August $list, 1922. ~ 

8. Answers should be written on one side of the 
paper only and words numbered 1, 2,3, ete. Write 
your full name and address on each page in the 
upper right hand corner. Do not write subscribers’ 
names or anything else on same paper with list of 
words; use separate sheet. 

4. Do not use compound, hyphenated or obsolete 
words, Use either the singular or plural. Where the 
singular is used the plural will not be counted, and 
vice versa. 

5. Words of the same spelling ean be used only 
once, even though used to designate different objects. 
The same objects can be named only once, However 
any visible part of the object may also be named, and 
where more than one word is equally applicable to 
an object, any one of the words will count. 

6. The person sending fn the largest number of 
words which correctly name “ne shown in the 
picture, will win First Prize. The second largest 
number, Second Prize, ete. One point will be allowed 
for each correct word sent in and one point deducted 
for each incorrect word. The largest number of 
correct words will be determined by the Judges from 
words submitted by contestants. Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary will be used as authority. 

7. Candidates may co-operate in answering the 
puzzle, but only one prize will be awarded to any 
one household: nor will prizes be awarded to more 
than one of any up outside of the family where 
two or more have been working together. 

8. In the event of ties for any prize offered, the 
full amount of such prize will be paid to each tied 
participant. . 

9. All answers will receive the same consideration 
regardless of whether or not subscriptions for The 
Gentlewoman Magazine are sent in. 

10. Three New York business men, having no con- 
nection with The Gentlewoman Magazine, will be 
selected to act as Judges to decide the winners, and 
perscipants agree to accept the decision of the 

udges as final and conclusive. 

ll. The Judges will meet directly following the 
close of the Puzzle Game and the prize winners also 
winning list of words will be published just as 
guickly thereafter as possible, 


Enlarged Puzzle Pictures Free on Request 
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